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a  new  idea.  My  father  has  used  a  limerick 
about  a  newspaper  dress  for  years.  It 
goes  like  this: 

There  once  was  a  girl from  St.  Paul 
Who  wore  a  newspaper  dress  to  a  ball 
Her  dress  caught  afire 
and  burned  her  attire 
Front  page,  sporting  section,  and  all 
While  we  were  on  a  family  vacation  to 
Ireland  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  a  mannequin  in  a  window  of  a 
Dublin  shop  wearing ...  a  newspaper 
dress.  We  just  had  to  stop  to  snap  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  dad  reciting  his  favorite  limerick 
in  front  of  that  dress! 

BILL  FORHAN 

Leavenworth,  Wash. 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  GrEG  MiTCHELL’S 
column  about  Megan  McClung 
(“Dying  to  Help  Media  get  That  War 
Story,”  January  E^P,  p.  20):  With  all  due 
respect  to  Marine  Maj.  Megan  McClung, 
referring  to  Oliver  North  and  Fox  News  as 
“journalists”  is  an  insult  to  the  profession. 

HARVEY  SUMMERS 
Boston 


I  READ  THE  STORY  ABOUT  THE  WaLL 
Street  Journal  in  your  December  is¬ 
sue  (“Going  for  Brokers  and  Beyond,” 
p.  33)  with  interest  and  chagrin.  This  new 
redesign  of  a  paper  that  was  redesigned 
just  four  years  ago  isn’t  the  first  time  the 
Journal  has  reduced  its  page  size.  We  did 
it  in  the  ’70s.  I  remember  it  well  because  I 
was  was  the  M.E.  at  the  time,  and  Warren 
Phillips,  who  was  the  publisher,  gave  me 
hell  about  the  story  we  printed  that  said 
the  page  would  shrink  about  2  inches. 

Not  2  inches,  he  pointed  out  strongly,  just 
an  inch  and  a  half  (or  whatever  it  was,  my 
memory  fails  me). 

But  the  important  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  that  neither  the  news  nor 
the  ad  departments  lost  any  space;  our 
hole  remained  the  same,  with  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  narrower  columns.  This  time 
news  has  lost  10%  of  its  space,  which, 
along  with  the  redesign,  means  the  paper 
will  be  running  only  balf  as  many  of  those 
great  front-page  stories  upon  which  the 
Journal  built  its  reputation. 

That  is  distressing  enough  for  an  old 
timer.  But  just  as  bad  is  Publisher  Gordon 
Crovitz’s  apparent  disdain  for  some  of  his 
present  readers.  He  commented  that  he 
was  “girded  for  the  letters  of  complaint 
written  with  quills  on  parchment.”  These 
are  his  subscribers  he  is  sneering  at. 

I  don’t  understand  why  Mr.  Crovitz 
thinks  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  a  great  newspaper,  in  order 
to  build  the  web  site.  But  that’s  what  he 
is  doing. 

FRED  TAYLOR 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  1970-1977 
Charleston,  Ore. 


I  KNOW  THAT  OLIVER  NORTH  ISN’T  A 
recognized  journalist  by  any  of  the 
professionals,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  times  he  has  been  to  Iraq  compared 
to  the  staff  writers  and  editors  of  your 
distinguished  publication.  And,  when  he 
is  there,  he  seems  to  go  out  in  the  field  as 
an  embed.  Of  course,  being  an  embed  is 
looked  down  on  these  days  by  traditional 
journalists  that  seem  to  think  “embeds” 
lack  objectivity,  compared  to  those  re¬ 
porters  that  use  “local”  sources  to  get 
accurate,  truthful  information. 

The  “outsourcing”  of  reporting  and 
photography  in  Iraq  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  Reuters  seems  to  have  helped 
their  reputations  quite  a  bit.  But  if  AP 
and  Reuters  are  going  to  use  local  sources 
only,  then  why  do  they  have  staff  re¬ 
porters  in  those  countries  at  all?  It  would 
seem  to  me  reports  and  photos  could  be 
sent  to  the  home  office  directly,  and  a  few 
positions  could  be  eliminated. 

NORM  ASTWOOD 
Peoria,  Ill. 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  MaRK  FiTZGERALD’S 
story  about  what  ever  happened  to 
Carpal  Tunnel  Syndrome  (“Sprain 
and  Pain  Wane,”  January  E^P,  p.  6),  I 
think  one  of  the  explanations  for  why 
it  seems  to  have  gone  away  —  at  least 
in  my  own  case  —  is  the  shift  from  Atex 
keyboards  to  PC  keyboards.  My  problems 
lessened  considerably  after  that  shift.  I 
still  have  problems  if  I  type  under  stress 
for  hours  at  a  time,  or  if  I  go  on  vacation 
for  a  week  or  two  and  then  return. 

I  do  agree  that  some  of  the  hysteria  has 
abated.  People  still  have  the  problems, 
but  know  better  how  to  deal  with  it  and 
ask  for  ergonomic  relief,  w'hich  is  usually 
quickly  provided. 

JANE  HADLEY 

Seattle 


50  YEARS  AGO 


rouge  and  lipstick  and  a  few  vita¬ 
min  pills  will  turn  a  dowdy  female 
into  a  beauty  to  be  admired.” 


FEBRUARY  9,  19.57: 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Press  revamped 
its  women's  pages.  Feature 
Editor  William  K.  Trosene  wrote, 
“Women's  pages  are  just  like 
women.  A  pat  of  powder,  a  dab  of 


by  spending  41  days  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China  on  assignment  for 
the  Afro-American  of  Baltimore, 
reporter  William  Worthy  returned 
to  the  U.S.  and  faced  a  fierce  po¬ 
litical  battle  to  keep  his  passport. 


1  COULDN’T  HELP  BUT  CHUCKLE  AT  THE 
Story  and  pictures  of  the  young  lady 
who  used  The  New  York  Times  to 
create  a  dress  (“One  Way  to  Attract  Young 
Readers,”  December  E^P,  p.  5).  It’s  not 


FEBRUARY  16,  1957: 
After  defying  the  U.S.  government 
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Turning  Japanese 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News’  Scott  Waldman,  at  the  28th  Combat  Support  Hospital  in  Iraq. 

Shoot first,  ask  later 


2003,”  reveals  Waldman,  31,  recalling  that 
he  eagerly  took  notes  when  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  reporter  Wayne  Wooley  spoke  to 
students  there  about  covering  the  Iraq  inva¬ 
sion.  Oathout  was  receptive  to  the  idea,  but 
advised  him  to  first  talk  to  his  wife,  do  some 
research  on  costs  and  supplies,  and  then,  if 
he  were  still  willing,  they’d  pitch  the  story. 

The  pitch,  Oathout  recalls,  “was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  idea  for  our  front  office  —  the  whole 
idea  of,  ‘Do  we  want  to  send  someone 
into  a  very  dangerous  place?’  Finally,  our 
publisher,  Jim  Dible,  said,  ‘We  have  so 
many  [military']  people  going  at  once, 
it’s  the  right  thing  to  do.’”  The  total  bill 
was  only  about  $3,000,  since  the  military 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Readers  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Hmes- 
News  were  probably  surprised  last 
fall  to  see  on  the  front  page  of  their 
hometown  paper  a  Baghdad  dateline,  with 
a  byline  by  Scott  Waldman,  more  familiar 
to  readers  as  the  education  reporter.  What 
had  begun  as  a  conversation  between 
Waldman  and  an  editor,  Doug  Oathout, 
about  the  deployment  of  the  329th  Medical 
Company  —  a  U.S.  Army  Reserve  unit  with 
about  half  of  its  70  soldiers  from  the  Erie 
area  —  ended  several  months  later  with 
Waldman  on  a  plane  to  Iraq. 

“I’ve  wanted  to  go  to  Iraq  ever  since  I  was 
in  journalism  grad  school  at  Syracuse  in 
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picks  up  so  much  of  the  embed  cost. 

While  Oathout  worked  on  the  necessary 
clearances  from  the  military  and  the 
insurance  issues  (in  Pennsylvania,  worker’s 
compensation  would  cover  the  reporter 
if  he  were  injured),  Waldman  garnered 
supplies:  a  Level  4  Kevlar  helmet  and 
bulletproof  vest  from  the  local  SWAT  team; 
a  rented  satellite  phone;  and  a  laptop  plus 
various  digital  recording  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  paper.  Some  particularly 
salient  advice  came  from  Photo  Editor  Rich 
Forsgren,  who  advised  that  when  taking 
pictures  it  was  “better  to  beg  for  forgiveness 
later  than  ask  for  permission  before.” 

Waldman  would  confront  that  in  the 
field  while  reporting  a  story  about  mechan¬ 
ics  who  repair  damaged  trucks  and 
Humvees  using  parts  salvaged  from  half- 
destroyed  vehicles  kept  at  a  site  called  “the 
graveyard.”  The  vehicles  often  still  contain 
blood  and  human  matter,  which  is  why  one 
mechanic  declined  to  retrieve  parts  from 
the  site.  “He  just  couldn’t  do  it  any¬ 
more,  he’d  seen  so  many  graphic 
scenes,”  says  Waldman,  who  took 
photos  of  one  destroyed  Humvee’s 
interior  but  was  denied  permission 
to  publish  them.  “I  wish  I’d  known 
earlier  how  to  communicate 
effectively  with  the  military,”  he 
admits,  “because  their  answer  to 
everything  you  ask  is  ‘no’ 


of  “feeling  like  an  astronaut  set  adrift”  in 
Stanley  Kubrick’s  movie  2001  by  the  lack 
of  news  coming  in  from  the  outside  world, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  explanation  for 
the  ’Dooms  and  rising  smoke  nearby.  Nowa¬ 
days,  there  are  few  other  embeds  to  provide 
camaraderie. 

He  wrote  of  landing  at  one  base  dubbed 
“Mortaritaville”  to  the  sound  of  a  half-dozen 
mortar  rounds  that  barely  registered  with 
soldiers  on  a  base  so  mammoth  the  “chow 
hall  was  about  the  size  of  the  Best  Buy  on 
Peach  Street.”  He  described  an  insurgent 
badly  wounded  when  the  bomb  he  was  con¬ 
necting  to  a  cell  phone  detonated  —  when 
his  wife  called.  And  he  observed  Marines  at 
a  combat  hospital  watching  over  an  injured 
insurgent  who  had  been  caught  with  I  ED 
materials  and  “may  have  killed  their  com¬ 
rades.  ...  It  was  going  to  be  a  long  night.” 

One  particularly  affecting  article  con¬ 
cerned  “idllen  angel  duty,”  when  the  med¬ 
ical  te:^m  L  called  to  transport  bodies  from 


mind  while  you’re  writing,”  Waldman 
admits.  But  its  cost-effectiveness  and  the 
safety  factor  make  embedding  the  only 
realistic  way  for  smaller  newspapers  to 
rejxjit  in  Iraq.  And  as  the  conflict  wears 
on,  connecting  the  war  to  everyday  lives 
only  increases  in  importance. 

“Many  units  from  small  towns  simply 
disappear  after  they  are  deployed,  with  the 
majority  of  the  local  residents  having  no 
idea  where  they  are,  what  they  are  doing, 
or  what  their  daily  lives  are  like,”  notes  Eric 
Mayes,  who  reported  for  the  The  Daily  Item 
in  Sunbury,  Pa.,  as  an  embed  with  units 
from  the  National  Guard’s  2nd  Brigade 
Combat  Team.  He  told  Ei3P  in  an  e-mail 
that  “readers  see  only  the  hoopla  at  both 
ends  of  deployment,  the  departure  and  the 
return,  but  miss  the  most  important  aspect: 
the  time  their  family  members,  friends, 
and  neighbors  spend  in  Iraq.” 

He  added  that  “often  the  soldiers  don’t 
tell  the  whole  story  to  the  people  at  home. 

One  guy  told  his  wife  he  had  a  desk 
--'j  job.  The  reality  was  that  he  was  a 
driver  in  a  very  dangerous  job  in 
the  Sunni  TYiangle.  When  he  found 

Hrublish  the  facts,  he 
to  his  wife.  She  later 
ying  she  wanted  to 
of  his  situation  and 
>  worried,  knowing 
d.” 

orter  from  a  small- 
Dodd  of  the  South 
ibune,  a  former 
Marine  photo- 
journalist,  spent 
Christmas  on 

^  seling  was  avail- 

able  to  Waldman 
when  he  retum- 
ed,  and  he  is  now 
back  to  reporting  on  education,  albeit  with 
hopes  of  more  foreign  reporting  in  the 
future.  He  and  his  wife,  Frances  O’Connor, 
are  e.xpecting  their  first  child  in  July.  “My 
wife  and  I  had  a  conversation  just  today 
about  me  returning  to  Iraq  or  somewhere 
else  to  report  on  human  conflict,”  Waldman 
offers.  “She  understands  the  pull  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  me,  and  she  is  tough  enough  to 
put  herself  in  the  vulnerable  position  of  the 
person  left  behind.  I  just  hope  I’m  strong 
enough  to  make  the  right  decision  the  next 
time  an  opportunity  comes  along.”  [1 


initially. 

By  the  end  of  my  trip,  I  learned 
to  do  first  and  ask  later.” 

Besides  writing  two  stories  and 
a  blog  entry  most  days,  he  often 
recorded  audio  and  video.  Though 
he  and  his  editors  had  sketched  out 
some  story  ideas  ahead  of  time,  they 
quickly  learned  the  value  of  the  Plan 
B  approach  —  especially  when  it 
came  to  how  soldiers  felt  about  the 
November  elections  and  Donald 
Rumsfeld’s  resignation  the  next  day  as 
Pentagon  chief,  an  anticipated  front-page 
story.  “It  was  amazing  how  little  interest 
there  was  in  politics,”  notes  Waldman. 

“They  were  all  kind  of  cynical  about  it.” 

The  paper  had  to  go  with  a  backup  story, 
Oathout  recalls,  adding:  “If  I  have  any  ad¬ 
vice  for  smaller  papers  considering  this,  it’s 
to  go  in  with  a  plan,  but  be  really  fle.xible.” 
Even  communicating  with  your  reporter 
can  be  unpredictable,  as  Oathout  found  on 
a  day  when  Waldman  did  not  phone  in  at 
any  of  their  preset  check-in  times,  calling 
that  “an  agonizing  day  for  me.” 

Waldman  considered  his  blog  “table 
scraps”  that  didn’t  fit  into  his  articles,  but 
his  vivid  entries  there  convey  the  eerie  .sense 


Waldman  in  Iraq,  notepad  and 
audio  recorder  in  his  back  pock- 
ets.  Right,  at  the  Times-News. 

Readers  responded 
with  numerous  phone 
calls  and  e-mails  to  the  paper  and  to 
Waldman.  When  a  young  woman  from  a 
rural  town  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Sunday  paper,  “the  whole  west  county 
sold  out  of  the  paper,  which  hadn’t  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  long  time,”  notes  Oathout.  The 
paper  also  partnered  with  a  local  TV  station 
that  interviewed  Waldman  and  used  his 
photos  on  their  broadcasts. 

Of  course,  the  drawbacks  of  embedding 
remain  no  matter  what  a  paper’s  size:  “You 
have  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  next  to  people 
you’re  writing  about,  and  you  keep  that  in 
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Pruitt 
defends 
Minny 
‘fire  sale’ 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IT  WAS  Minneapolis  that  put 
the  McClatchy  Co.  and  CEO  Gary 
Pruitt  on  the  map  when  the  then- 
small  company  outmaneuvered  much 
bigger  fish  to  purchase  the  Star  Tribune 
for  $1.2  billion  in  1998  from  Cowles 
Media  Co.  So  when  McClatchy  unexpect¬ 
edly  sold  the  Star  Tribune  to  Avista 
Capital  Partners  —  a  deal  announced 
the  day  after  Christmas,  no  less  —  Pruitt 
expected  a  winter-cold  reception  from 
stunned  staffers  as  well  as  some  outside 
observers  in  tbe  TWin  Cities.  He  bad  been 
through  this  before,  10  months  earlier, 
when  McClatchy  announced  it  would  sell 
off  12  Knight  Ridder  papers.  At  that  time, 
he  was  deluged  with  hundreds  of  angry 
e-mails  from  crushed  KR  employees. 

Since  the  Minneapolis  sale,  some  Star 
Tribune  newsroom  staffers  have  been  air¬ 
ing  their  grievances  in  the  press,  including 
a  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  City  Pages  story 
by  Britt  Robson  wbo  quoted  an  unnamed 
staffer  saying,  “Pruitt  is  a  joke.” 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  the 
spitballs  hurled  his  way,  Pruitt  tells  Ei^P: 
“I  would  feel  worse  if  they 
were  happy  that  we  were 
selling  them.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  criticism 
comes  with  the  territory. 

...  The  Star  Tribune 
contributed  greatly  to 
McClatchy.  It  was  a 
difficult  decision.” 

Indeed,  amid  trying 
times  for  newspapers, 
there’s  no  place  for  sentimentality.  In 
mid- January,  Prudential  Equity  Research 
analyst  Steven  Barlow  downgraded  the 
company  from  neutral  to  underweight. 

He  wrote,  “Management  is  strong,  but 
we  think  they  are  holding  tough  cards 
right  now.” 

Pruitt  says  McClatchy  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  sell  Minneapolis,  which  he 
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claims  “had  underperformed  for  several 
years,”  last  summer  when  McClatchy 
executives  applied  the  same  set  of  criteria 
to  its  legacy  papers  as  it  did  for  KR.  “At 
the  same  time  the  Knight  Ridder  deal  was 
closing”  —  at  the  end  of  June  2006  —  “we 
began  evaluating  the  situation  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  company  would  be  better 
off  long-term  if  we  sold  the  Sta  r  Tribu  ne. 

“Classified  and  Internet  competition  is 
greater  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  metro 
papers  feel  it  more  keenly  than  the  smaller 
papers,”  Pruitt  adds.  Plus,  it  was  “the  only 
paper  we  could  sell  at  a  tax  advantage.” 

With  other  newspaper  companies  — 
Dow  Jones,  Journal  Register,  Copley 
Newspapers,  possibly  Tribune  —  tagging 
,  their  papers  for  what’s  shaping  up  to  be 
a  huge  garage  sale,  McClatchy  needed  a 


“McClatchy  found  a  party 
willing  to  make  a  legitim^t 
and  they  ir  ovs"  on  '* 

—  MIKE  SIMONTON/Fitch  Ratings 


deal,  fast.  “We  wanted  to  to  move  very 
quickly,”  Pruitt  says  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  paper’s  sale  was  conducted. 
“We  felt  that  keeping  the  process  quiet 
was  the  best  way  to  do  that.” 

McClatchy  surprised  many  when  the 
details  came  to  light,  including  the  price 
—  which  Merrill  Lynch  analyst  Lauren 
Rich  Fine  called  a  “fire  sale.”  She  pegged 


—  GARYPRUin 

McClatchy  Co.  CEO 


the  $5.30  million  transaction  at  a  multiple 
of  6.5  times  cash  flow  (before  the  nice  tax 
benefit).  Pruitt  defended  the  deal,  saying 
the  $160  million  tax  benefit  brought  it  up 
to  $690  million,  a  multiple  that  is  “higher 
than  what  we  paid  for  Knight  Ridder, 
higher  than  what  we  are  currently  trading 
at,  and  higher  than  the  after-tax  proceeds 
of  selling  the  Knight  Ridder  papers.” 

Ed  Atorino,  managing  director  of 
Benchmark  Co.  in  New  York,  says  when 
the  tax  benefit  is  taken  into  account,  the 
deal  came  out  “OK,”  given  the  current  en¬ 
vironment  for  transactions.  (He  estimates 
a  multiple  of  8  times  cash  flow.)  The  fact 
that  McClatchy  sold  the  Star  Tribune 
didn’t  catch  Atorino  off  guard.  He  says 
he  expected  McClatchy  to  do  it  earlier: 

“I  was  surprised  [Pruitt]  hung  onto 
Minneapolis.  It  seems  to  me  it  didn’t  fit 
the  original  strategy  for  the  papers.” 

Pruitt  may  not  be  winning  accolades  in 
Minneapolis  for  his  approach  to  divesting, 
but  the  strategy  may  prove  wise  in  a  tur¬ 
bulent  industry.  Mike  Simonton,  senior 
director  for  media  and  entertainment  at 
Fitch  Ratings,  says  that  finding  partners 
willing  to  get  a  deal  done  rather  than  just 
kicking  the  tires  “minimizes  management 
distraction.”  In  the  current  climate,  “man¬ 
agement  should  be  focused  on  fixing  some 
very  broad  and  serious  industry  problems 
instead  of  showcasing  and  trying  to  sell 
papers  as  a  full-time  job,”  he  adds,  citing 
Tribune’s  current  woes  as  an  example. 
“McClatchy  found  a  party  willing  to  make 
a  legitimate  bid  —  and  they  moved  on.”  1) 
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toyeringpr  own  paper  not  easy 


Philly  ‘Inquirer’  business  writer 
navigates  a  tricky  slope  during 
its  ownership  change 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Many  reporters  at  one  time  or 
another  end  up  having  to  write 
about  their  own  newspapers. 

But  for  Joseph  DiStefano,  former  business 
writer  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  much 
of 2006  was  spent  that  way.  From  the 
moment  that  Knight  Bidder  announced 
plans  to  sell  the  paper  in  late  2005,  to  the 
Newspaper  Guild  contract  battle  that  near¬ 
ly  ended  in  a  strike  at  the  very  end  of  2006, 
DiStefano  had  to  walk  a  tightrope.  “It  is 
difficult  in  one  respect,  that  you  don’t  have 
the  sanctuary  of  the  newsroom  to  fall  back 
on,  like  other  stories,”  says  DiStefano,  43, 
who  left  the  Inquirer  for  Bloomberg  News 
in  January  after  nine  years.  “Anyone  could 
come  up  to  you,  colleagues  and  union 
people.  The  publisher  called  me  on  two 
occasions  to  raise  questions  about 
things  I  had  written.”  A 

DiStefano,  who  started  his  career  9 

in  1988  as  an  Inquirer  clerk  and  B 

stringer,  left  in  1991  for  stints  at  » 

other  papers  in  Gary,  Ind.,  and  ft 

Wilmington,  Del.,  before  returning  ^ 

in  1997-  Although  it  was  a  bigger 
challenge  writing  about  his  own 
employers,  he  welcomed  the  opportunity. 

“It  was  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  am  glad  I  got 
the  assignment,”  says  DiStefano,  who  is 
married  with  six  children.  “Other  times  it 
was  tragic,  to  cover  the  lives  of  colleagues 
who  had  to  leave.” 

With  two  newspapers  in  the  same 
market  for  sale,  rumors  and  speculation 
raged  about  whether  another  chain  would 
buy,  if  a  local  owner  would  come  in,  if  the 
dailies  w'ould  mei^e,  or  if  one  paper,  most 
likely  the  Daily  News,  w  ould  fold.  When 
McClatchy  revealed  its  purchase  of  Knight 
Bidder,  but  then  shed  some  of  the  proper¬ 
ties,  the  story  took  another  turn  —  leading 
to  the  investor  group  Philadelphia  Media 
Holdings’  takeover  in  August. 

“It  was  fascinating,”  DiStefano  says  about 
the  transaction.  “The  hardest  part  of  the 
stoiy'  was  covering  the  sale  —  all  of  the 
bidders  w'anted  to  talk.  Mo.st  of  the  time 


it  is  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  buyers  to  talk.” 

PMH  partners  Brian  Tierney,  a  well- 
known  Philly  publicist,  and  Bruce  Toll,  a 
local  developer,  became  an  editorial  issue 
once  they  had  bought  the  paper:  Since 
both  had  strong  ties  to  the  political  and 
business  communities,  DiStefano  and  other 
reporters  had  to  disclose  the  newspaper’s 
new  connection  to  them  in  a  number  of 
stories.  “1  think  it  is  veiy  much  to  Tierney’s 
credit  and  [former  Knight  Bidder  CEO] 
Tony  Bidder’s  credit  that  they  allowed  the 
papiers  to  be  covered,”  DiStefano  says,  “like 


_  DiStefano,  left,  says  he  believes  the  Inquirer  can 

^  succeed  under  the  direction  of  Editor  William 

Marimow  and  Chief  Executive  Brian  Tierney,  left. 

we  w'ould  any  company.”  But  is,”  he  stressc 
after  the  sale,  when  Tierney  off's.  But  the 
became  publisher  and  an-  I  think  Bill  I 

nounced  plans  to  cut  staff' and  resources,  new'sperson 

the  story  became  even  stickier.  When  con-  challenges  f: 

tract  talks  reached  a  standoff',  a  strike  threat  DiStefanc 
arose  and  both  union  and  management  and  changes 

kept  a  close  eye  on  DiStefano’s  reporting.  are  no  differ 
“I  received  an  irate  call  from  a  Teamster  other  newsp 
official  who  didn’t  like  that  I  reported  w  ho  had  bet 

details  on  a  contract  proposal,”  he  recalls.  it  was  still  oi 
Tierney  called  a  few’  times  with  questions  laid  people  t 
about  specific  stories,  but  he  says  his  new  off”  he  says. 
lx)ss  was  always  professional.  “Is  he  sup-  Philadelphii 
posed  to  do  anything  less  because  I  work  formation  n^ 
for  him?”  DiStefano  asks.  “At  the  end  of  the  new'spapers 
day,  he  didn’t  force  me  to  do  anything.”  approach  co 

Guild  pre.sident  Henry  Holcomb,  a  fellow'  “The  indu 
business  reporter  who  sat  nearby  in  the  new  kinds  ol 

same  newsroom,  also  treated  DiStefano  as  need  to  get  j 
he  would  any  reporter  covering  the  union.  know  that,  a 
“He  often  didn’t  get  me  stuff  I  wanted  from  of  doing  thai 

him,”  the  writer  remembers,  adding  that  part  of  it  is  o 
the  guild,  like  any  union,  distributed  a  lot  of  people  pay  fi 


material  DiStefano  did  not  use,  sparking 
some  friction.  “But  [Holcomb]  was  careful 
not  to  directly  criticize  the  coverage.” 

During  this  time,  DiStefano  also  had  to 
think  of  his  own  future.  As  early  as  March 
2006,  he  had  been  in  talks  with  Bloomberg. 
Once  the  Knight  Bidder  sale  was  in  the 
works,  he  believed  the  papers’  futures 
would  be  forever  changed.  “It  is  the  kind  of 
event  that  makes  a  person  consider  if  it  is 
time  to  make  a  move,”  he  says.  “They  were 
talking  about  having  to  make  some  cuts  in 
October,  and  just  reporting  on  that,  I  didn’t 
know  how  much  of  that 
was  real  and  how  much 
IHMBb  of  that  was  a  function 
of  contract  talks.” 

With  a  large  family 
and  concerns  about  what 
a  new  owner  might 
do,  the  writer  admits: 

“I  needed  to  make  more 
money  and  be  part  of 
an  organization  that  is 
growing.”  He  believes 
the  Inquirer  can  be 
successful  under  Tierney 
and  new  editor  William 
Inquirer  can  Marimow. 

>r  William  “j  ^Qt  walking  out 

Tierney,  left.  saying  what  a  tragedy  it 

is,”  he  stresses.  “I  am  sad  they  did  the  lay¬ 
off’s.  But  they  have  some  good  people  there. 

I  think  Bill  Marimow  is  a  very  capable 
new'sperson  and  they  understand  the 
challenges  facing  them.” 

DiStefano  points  out  that  the  cutbacks 
and  changes  by  the  Inqinrers  new  owners 
are  no  different  than  those  being  made  by 
other  newspaper  managers,  including  some 
w  ho  had  been  interested  in  the  paper  while 
it  was  still  on  the  block.  MediaNews  “has 
laid  people  off.  Black  Press  has  laid  people 
off”  he  says.  He  adds  that  the  situation  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  is  one  of  trans¬ 
formation  more  than  dissolution,  and  that 
new'spapers  have  had  to  change  their 
approach  constantly  in  the  past. 

“The  industry  adapts,”  he  says.  “You  get 
new  kinds  of  players.  News  organizations 
need  to  get  paid  for  what  they  do.  They 
know  that,  and  they  have  to  figure  out  ways 
of  doing  that.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  product  and 
part  of  it  is  on  the  legal  front  —  making 
people  pay  for  what  they  are  using.”  [1 
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You’ve  got  to  hand  it  (off)  to  Google 


Newspaper  ad  partnership  with 
online  giant  paying  off,  so  far 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  fact  that  publishers  are 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to 
collaborate  with  major  Internet 
players  could  be  considered  a  sign  that  the 
Great  Newspaper  Apocalypse  might  never 
materialize.  At  least  not  in  2007,  anyway. 
Now  comes  word  that  Google  wants  to 
extend  its  newspaper  print  pilot  program 
because  it  exceeded  the  company’s  expecta¬ 
tions.  What  those  expectations  were  in  the 
first  place  is  anyone’s  guess  —  Google 
wouldn’t  say  —  but  at  least  the  gentle  giant 
wants  to  keep  banking  the  experiment. 

When  it  rolled  out  the  program  last  fall, 

50  newspapers  got  involved.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year,  16  more  jumped  on  board. 
One  hundred  advertisers  have  volunteered 
to  test  out  the  program  as  well. 

Here’s  how  it  works;  Newspapers  list 
available  inventory,  rate  card  information, 
and  circulation.  Advertisers  place  bids, 
and  it’s  up  to  the  newspaper  to  accept 
them.  “We  are  turning  the  whole  model 
on  its  ear,”  says  Tom  Phillips,  director  of 
print  ads  at  Google. 

Most  of  the  advertisers  are  new  to 
running  in  newspapers,  though  some  are 
former  free-standing-insert  buyers.  The 
advertisers  are  hardly  bit  players:  “They 
are  medium  and  large  businesses,”  says 
Phillips,  citing  Netflix,  Avis,  and  Budget 
as  participants.  “They  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  small.” 

Phillips  is  quick  to  note  that  Google  has 
no  interest  in  poaching  advertisers  who 
have  strong  newspaper  relationships:  “We 
frankly  don’t  have  much  interest  going  after 
the  core  clients  of  the  big  metros.”  Most  of 
the  buys,  he  says,  involve  multiple  cities 
with  extended  flights.  “What  has  surprised 
us  is  the  rate  of  offers  that  have  been 
accepted,”  says  Phillips,  who  neverthe-  1  | 

less  declined  to  disclose  that  rate  or  |  j 

the  average  amount.  I 

Peter  Cobb,  co-founder  and  senior  1 

vice  president  of  eBags.com  in  Denver, 
says  Google’s  print  program  “makes  it  1 

easier  for  people  like  us.”  The  company,  '  j 

which  sells  handbags,  luggage,  and 


laptop  cases  online,  already  uses  Google 
for  paid  search  listings.  Cohb  was  looking 
for  alternatives  to  keyword  search  and 
shopping-comparison  advertising,  which 
is  increasingly  getting  more  e.\pensive. 

On  using  the  tools  for  the  program, 

Cobb  says,  “I  didn’t  have  to  call  up  the  sales 
reps  for  The  Denver  Post  or  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  or  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

I  wouldn’t  know  where  to  start.”  Aside 
from  a  one-stop  shop,  Cobb  appreciated 
that  Google  would  measure  the  probability 
of  the  acceptance  of  an  ad  based  on  bids. 

So  eBags  advertised  in  seven  cities  over 
a  three-week  period  and  spent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  averaging  probably 
“less  than  half  of  the  rate  card,”  Cobb  says. 
One  of  the  company’s  brands,  Skyway 
luggage,  noticed  a  spike  in  business  during 


Tom  Phillips, 
Google’s  director 
of  print  ads,  has 
said  the  site  wants 
to  be  an  ally 
of  newspapers. 


the  ad  period. 

The  Google 
program  is  one 
good  way  for 
papers  to  recov¬ 
er  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars, 
notes  Bruce 
Murray,  CEO  of 
New  York-based 
research  company  Corzen:  “I  think  for 
that  reason  alone,  it’s  outstanding.” 

Miles  Groves,  president  of  MG  Strategic 
Research  in  Washington,  thinks  that 
Google’s  alliance  with  newspapers  lends 
each  party  added  credibility.  “Why  does  it 
matter?  It  shouldn’t,  but  it  does,”  he  says. 
With  Google  acting  as  a  middleman,  “it’s 
a  strong  third  party  with  strong  clout.” 

Google  needs  newspapers,  too.  It’s  hard 
to  fathom,  but  the  fast-growing  company 
must  expand  ever  faster  if  it  wants  to  stay 
in  the  good  graces  of  its  shareholders. 
“[Gkjogle]  needs  to  look  into  other  areas 
to  see  how  ad  dollars  flow  and  help  create 
value,”  says  Murray.  Perhaps  turning  to 
wheezing  newspapers,  once  a  fast-growing 
medium  itself,  will  prove  to  be  a  beneficial 
move  for  all  involved.  11 


TV  or  not  TV?  It’s  your  move 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WHEN  THE  FIILST  200?  EDITION 
of  the  Sunday  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  hit  the  street,  its  decades- 
old  free-standing  television  programming 
wntmm  digest  “TV  Prevue” 


1 R  A  L  D  four-page  insert  offering  a  TV  Guide 

RST  2007  EDITION  Subscription  at  a  special  price  for  Sun- 
ly  Chicago  Sun-  Times  readers.  TV  Guide  has  discmered  a 

e  street,  its  decades-  new  and  growing  marketing  niche;  News- 
ion  programming  papers  that  are  dropping  their  TV  books, 
digest  “TV  Prevue”  “We  look  at  it  as  a  wonderful  opportunity 
was  gone,  as  the  to  reach  out  to  a  new  set  of  consumers  who 

paper  had  warned  obviously  have  an  interest  in  TV,”  says 
for  a  couple  of  Scott  Crystal,  president  of  the  TV  Guide 
weeks.  In  its  place  Publishing  Group, 
was  a  colorful  TV  Guide  began  targeting  readers  with 

_  I  discontinued  newspaper 

I  for  MtW  York  Hmw  **— ****^^  J  program  guides  last  summer 
^ when  The  New  York  Times 
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More  Partners.  More  Flexible 
More  Revenue. 


More  Partners 


With  nearly  1 ,200  local  media  partners  in  300  U.S.  markets, 
MediaSpan  gives  national  advertisers  massive  depth  and  breadth. 
Your  paper  participates  in  national  campaigns  from  top  advertisers 
looking  to  reach  a  unique  local  audience. 


More  Flexible 


We  have  revenue  programs  that  will  fit  the  needs  of 
any  size  newspaper.  From  guaranteed  CPM  ad  buys  to 
dynamic  ad  representation  models,  MediaSpan  strives  to 
meet  the  different  revenue  demands  of  all  of  our  partners. 


More  Revenue 


/  The  MediaSpan  Network  delivers  your  paper  new  ^ 
Jj  national  online  revenue  to  complement  your  local 

ad  sales.  As  a  Network  partner,  we  even  commission  you  for 
campaigns  sourced  by  your  sales  team  that  run  Network-wide. 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 


NETWORK 


More  For  Your  Paper. 


become  a  partner  in  the  mediaspan  network  •  contact  mark  zagorski,  chief  marketing  officer,  mediaspan  group 
212.699.6471  •  mark.zagorski@mediaspangroup.com  •  www.mediaspannetwork.com 
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announced  it  was  dropping  its  TV  section. 
Since  then,  the  magazine  has  taken  the 
campaign  to  five  markets.  It  approached 
The  Denver  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  did  not  eliminate  their  books  but 
instead  converted  to  an  “opt-in”  system 
requiring  subscribers  to  order  them. 

The  campaign  has  “produced  thousands 
of  new  orders,”  says  Crystal.  TV  Guide, 
like  most  consumer  magazines,  long  ago 
stopped  using  free-standing  newspaper 
inserts  (FSIs)  to  drum  up  subscriptions 
because  of  the  high  cost.  “But  we  seem  to 
be  getting  a  response  rate  that’s  200%  to 
300%  better  than  normal  FSI  response 
rates,”  he  says.  TV  Guide  has  even  created 
a  marketing  task  force  whose  job  it  is  to 
track  newspapers  about  to  drop  their  TV 
books.  “We  do  expect  this  trend  to  contin¬ 
ue,”  Crystal  adds.  “Obviously  newspapers 
have  not  been  able  to  monetize  these 
sections.  That  was  no  surprise  to  us  — 
we’ve  knovm  that  for  years.” 

Ironically,  the  ne\\spaper  inserts  pitch 
a  magazine  that  itself  has  dropped  the 
detailed  listings  that  made  it  famous.  In 


—  scon  CRYSTAL 

President,  TV  Guide  Publishing  Group 


al  digest  format  —  plus  two-thirds  of  its 
circulation  guarantee  —  and  relaunched  as 
a  full-sized,  full-color  magazine  with  an 
emphasis  on  entertainment  articles. 

Over  the  years.  Crystal  says,  newspapers 
repeatedly  rebuffed  various  ideas  that  TV 
Guide  proposed  for  partnerships  in  televi¬ 
sion  listings.  But  with  the  newsprint  crunch 
and  other  cost  pressures  persuading  more 
and  more  papers  to  drop  their  books  —  and 
listing  information  ever  more  convenient 
on  the  Internet  or  the  television  screen  it¬ 
self  —  the  magazine  sees  a  new  ojjening. 

TV' Guide  has  talked  with  some  newspa¬ 
pers  about  sampling  the  magazine  in 
home-delivery  copies  —  and  it’s  offering 
c'onsulting  skills  to  confront  the  inevitable 
consumer  discontent.  “We  know  a  little  bit 
about  consumer  outrage  [caused  by]  taking 
something  away,”  Crystal  says,  “because 
that’s  what  we  did  a  year  ago  when  w’e 
eliminated  the  digest.”  11 


Photo  of  the  Month 


VERN  FISHER,  MONTEREY  COUNTY  (CALIF.)  HERALD,  JAN.  12 

WHAT  A  MONTH.  ThE  NORTHEAST  PRACTICALLY 

sweltered  in  the  first  half  of  January,  probably 
making  Al  Gore  ponder  moving  his  global  warming 
predictions  about  50  years  forward.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  a 
deadly  cold  snap  hit  people  and  crops  out  West  and  elsewhere, 
resulting  in  dozens  of  deaths  and  massive  economic  losses  on 
the  farm.  Here,  artichokes  are  coated  with  ice,  still  awaiting 
harvest  at  a  field  in  Castroville,  Calif  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Rewin’  up  classified  auto  revenue 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  automotive  classified 
category,  which  seems  to  be 
running  on  one  cylinder  these 
days,  could  certainly  use  some  gas.  One 
paper  in  California,  The  Tribune  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  gained  some  extra  horse¬ 
power  with  Classified  Concepts,  the  new 
media  division  ofMaps.com. 

The  paper  started  using  a  reverse 
publishing  tool  from  Classified  Concepts 
that  takes  listings,  photos,  dealer/seller 
information,  and  an  auto  dealer  map  from 
the  Cars.com  database  for  use  in  the  paper. 
Classified  Concepts  delivers  a  multi-page 
digital  document  that  can  be  placed  into 


the  newspaper’s  existing  layout.  In 
addition,  the  company  provides  the  paper 
with  an  online  map  with  dealer  info. 

Chervi  Cuming,  director  of  advertising 
for  the  Tribune,  said,  “The  response  from 
dealers  and  readers  alike  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  Readers  have  commented  that  the 
information  is  better  organized  and  easier 
to  read  when  compared  to  other  used-car 
publications.” 

The  Tribune  grew  its  monthly  auto  ad 
revenue  more  than  15%  with  the  new 
section.  The  paper  also  created  a  sponsor¬ 
ship  program  with  dealer  opt-ins,  and 
nearly  60%  of  the  county’s  dealers  got 
on  board  in  just  the  first  week.  HI 
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It’s  a  multimedia  world 


J-students  adapt  to  a  new  wa)  of  reporting 


BY  ANNA  CRANE 

SUCCEEDING  AS  A  REPORTER  IN  THE 
newspaper  industr>’  has  always 
required  flexibility  —  say,  working 
on  the  copy  desk  first,  or  heading  ott' to  a 
small  town  to  get  your  first  newsroom  job. 
Todays  journalism  students,  however,  face 
an  industry  in  decline. 

Are  they  fleeing  the  field?  Hardly,  with 
many  journalism  schools  filled  to  capacity. 
But  they  are  adjusting  their  career  paths 
or  even  career  goals  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  Web  world  that  beckons. 

At  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  many 
students  are  determined  to 
stick  to  their  journalistic  ^ 

training  regardless  of  whether 
they’re  working  at  a  newspa¬ 
per,  says  Ernest  Sotomayor, 
director  of  career  services: 

“They  know  they  are  stepping 
into  an  industry  that  is  very 
much  in  flux,  but  they  also 
know  that  because  of  that, 
they  are  likely  to  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  just  the  same.” 

Some  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  not  have  b^n  Columbia  sti 

,  assembled  a 

around  10  years  ago,  he  notes, 

and  plenty  are  available  in  mediums  still 
gaining  momentum:  blogs,  newsletters, 
and  24-hour  news  operations.  “A  lot  of 
new  jobs  are  not  necessarily  reporting  and 
writing  jobs  in  the  traditional  .sense,”  saj's 
Sotomayor.  Opportunities  in  online  media 
“are  more  like  producer  jobs  where  they  are 
repurposing  content  to  use  elsew'here.  A  lot 
of  students  see  these  jobs  as  not  too  impor¬ 
tant  and  not  journalistic,  but,  in  fact,  they 
are.  They  go  beyond  just  deciding  what  to 
put  on  the  Web.  When  a  story'  is  done,  you 
have  to  ask  the  question:  Where  are  the 
holes  in  the  story  that  need  more  report¬ 
ing?  How  can  they  be  enhanced  wth 
multimedia?” 

Many  students  are  looking  down  these 
different  avenues  as  ways  to  reach  their  ulti¬ 
mate  goal,  says  Judith  Schoolman,  director 
of  career  services  at  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Journalism.  “Students  don’t  just 
think  in  terms  of  traditional  journalism  and 
are  much  more  aware  of  what  the  world  has 
to  offer,”  she  says. 
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Columbia  students  in  a  “Reporting  and  Writing"  class  last  year 
assembled  a  multimedia  broadcast  that  was  posted  online. 

ims  still  Professor  Sig  Gissler  at  Columbia 

letters.  University’s  j-school  echoes  the  idea  that  it 

lot  of  makes  sense  for  graduates  who  want  to 

irting  and  work  for  large  newspapers  to  consider 

ise,”  say's  starting  out  in  other  forms  of  journalism, 

ine  media  Some,  he  reports,  “go  for  the  gold,  and  hope 
■re  they  are  to  get  the  job  they  would  most  desire.  And 
here.  A  lot  if  it  doesn’t  come  to  pass,  they  w'ill  pragmat- 
;oo  impor-  ically  go  into  an  allied  field  and  try  to  get 
fact,  they  into  the  mainstream  media  at  some  point.” 
a;  what  to  Schoolman  says  that  some  NYU 

done,  you  newspaper  students  have  gone  into  broad- 
are  the  cast  journalism,  where  more  entry-level 
■  report-  jobs  tend  to  open  up  in  larger  companies, 
wth  Here,  she  says,  they  can  use  their  tradition¬ 

al  reporting  and  editing  skills  as  production 
*vn  these  and  editorial  assistants, 
h  their  ulti-  With  the  ty'pes  of  training  that  most 

n,  director  j-schools  provide,  transitions  like  this  are 
liversity’s  easier.  Audio,  v'ideo,  and  computer  graphics 
don’t  just  are  becoming  more  common  lessons  in 
nalism  and  newspaper  education.  “We  tell  our  students 
e  world  has  here  that  on  the  first  day  on  the  job,  you 
better  be  prepared  to  be  a  reporter  for  the 


online  version  of  your  newspa¬ 
per.  That’s  where  our  business  is 
going.  We  just  want  to  be  sure 
we’re  giving  them  the  right 
skills,”  Sotomayor  adds. 

Gissler  says  that  journalism 
grads  need  two  skills  to  succeed 
in  an  online  newspaper  indus¬ 
try:  Web  awareness  and  techni¬ 
cal  skills.  “Online  awareness  is 
when  the  reporter  is  sensitive  to 
what  is  possible  in  the  digital 
age,  the  possibility  of  enhancing 
your  story  with  a  slideshow,  or 
interactive  graphics,  or  a  database,”  he 
says.  “It’s  the  imagination  to  think  of  the 
digital  enhancement  possibilities  —  and 
the  initiative  to  make  it  happen.” 

As  for  the  technical  aspect,  he  says,  the 
focus  in  journalism  education  is  to  arrive 
with  as  many  tools  under  your  belt  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  because  the  technology'  changes  so 
frequently,  the  ability  to  learn  on  the  job  is 
going  to  be  the  most  useful  tool.  At  smaller 
papers,  with  older  staffs,  recent  graduates 
might  be  best  fitted  for  those  jobs  as  they 
come  out  of  college  with  a  greater  ability 
to  work  in  cutting-edge  capacities.  “It’s 
always  been  true  that  newspapers  have  to 
look  more  for  copy  editors  than  reporters, 
and  those  jobs  have  just  morphed  into  page 
designers  and  interactive  graphic  producers 
—  those  ‘desk  hand’ jobs,”  says  Gissler. 

Those  entry-level  jobs  that  graduates  have 
always  sought  have  just  taken  a  new  form. 

Do  students  entering  journalism  school 
really  know  what  they’re  getting  into  in  the 
long  term?  Steven  Duke,  the  newspaper 
sector  head  at  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  says  not 
everyone  is  prepared  for  a  multi-platform 
career.  “Some  of  them  are  well  aw  are  of 
w'hat  is  happening  w'ith  new'  media,  and 
have  a  good  .sense  that  their  future  will  hold 
something  different  than  w'hat  a  graduate 
10  years  ago  might  have  faced,”  he  says. 
“Others  are  learning  this  for  the  first  time, 
and  some  are  not  quite  happy  about  it.” 

One  student  told  Duke  that  she  was 
upset  that  she  was  going  to  have  to  learn 
how  to  tell  stories  through  video  and  audio, 
and  learn  how  to  write  for  the  Web,  because 
she  only  wants  to  write  for  print.  Duke’s 
reply:  “That’s  not  going  to  be  an  option.”  11 
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and  over  3,000  satisfied  customers,  we  have  learned  a  thing  or 
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BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  NEWSPEOPLE@  EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

FLORIDA 

Anders  Gyllenhaal 

Anders  Gyllenhaal  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  The  Miami  Herald. 
Gyllenhaal,  55,  most  recently  was  editor 
and  senior  vice  president  of  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis.  A  Herald  staffer 
from  1979  to  1991,  he  held  several  munic¬ 
ipal,  state,  and  investigations-reporting 
positions,  and  also  served  as  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Fort  Lauderdale  edition  and  as  an  assigning  editor. 
Gyllenhaal  left  the  Herald  to  become  metro  editor  at  The  News 
&  Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  where  he  was  named  executive 
editor  in  1997.  Gyllenhaal  joined  the  Star  Tribune  in  2002. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
R.B.  Brenner  and  Lynn  Medford  have 
been  promoted  to  metro  editor  at  The 
Washington  Post.  The  two  succeed  Keith 
Harriston,  who  is  now  the  Post's  metro  law 
enforcement  editor.  Brenner  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  Maryland  editor,  while  Medford 
served  as  deputy  metro  editor. 

F  I.  O  R  I  D  A 

Larry  Sullivan  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Palatka  Daily  News.  Previously, 

Sullivan  was  news  editor  for  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  in  Nebraska  and  served  as  editor 
of  the  Pine  Bluff{AiV..)  Commercial. 

Margo  C.  Pope  has  been  named  the  new 
editorial  page  editor  for  The  St.  Augustine 
Record.  Pope  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1988  as  managing  editor  and  has  served 
as  associate  editor  since  2001. 

ILLINOIS  1 

Ken  Mauser  has  been  named  general  | 

manager/interim  publisher  of  the  Journal  i 
Star  in  Peoria.  Mauser  has  been  vice 
president/general  manager  since  2002. 

KENTUCKY 

Linda  Austin  has  been  appointed  editor  and 
vice  president  of  tbe  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader.  Austin  has  been  executive  editor 
of  The  News-Sentinel  in  Fort  Wayne  since 
2003.  Sbe  succeeds  Marilyn  Thompson. 


A  L  A  B  A  M  A 

Adam  Richardson  has  been  promoted 
to  news  editor  at  the  TimesDaily  in 
Florence,  from  copy  editor.  He  succeeds 
Lauren  Zuelke,  who  is  retiring.  Andrea  E. 
Moore  has  been  named  to  the  new  position 
of  online  manager.  She  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  March  as  online  coordinator. 

Leah  C.  Daniels  has  joined  the  paper  as 
magazine  editor.  Daniels  previously 
served  as  lifestyle  editor  and  news  editor 
at  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail. 

C  .V  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Ed  Lasak  has  been  named  vice  president/ 
finance  and  publishing  operations  at  The 
Pre.ss-Enterprise  in  Riverside.  Lasak  most 
recently  was  vice  president/finance.  Kathy 
Weiermiller  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  consumer  sales  and  product  logistics. 


Previously,  Weiermiller  served  as  vice 
president  of  circulation. 

Carol  Goodhue  is  the  new  readers’  represen¬ 
tative  for  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 
Goodhue  most  recently  was  training  and 
development  coordinator  for  newsroom 
personnel.  She  replaces  Gina  Lubrano. 

C  O  1.  O  R  A  D  O 

Rick  Carroll  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Times.  Previously, 

he  serv'ed  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Aspen 
Daily  News.  He  succeeds  Allyn  Harvey. 

Ben  F.  Weir  Jr.  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Times-Call  in 
Lx)ngmont.  Weir  has  served  as  publisher 
of  The  Examiner  in  Independence,  Mo., 
since  1.986. 


M  A  I  N  E 

Eric  Conrad  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal  and 
Morning  Sentinel.  Conrad  most  recently 

TEXAS 

Cathy  Barber 

has  been  named 
features  editor 
for  The  Dallas 
Morning  News. 
Barber  will  continue  in  her 
previous  position  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  food  and  wine  editor. 


The  Casper  Star-Tribune 
received  the  Deming 
Cup,  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association’s  highest 
accolade,  for  the  second 


consecutive  year  during 
the  association’s  107th 
annual  Winter  Meeting. 
For  more  on  the  other, 
papers  honored,  visit 
www.vvyopress.org. 

The  National  Newspaper 


Association  is  accepting 
entries  for  its  2007 
Better  Newspaper 
and  Better  Newspaper 
Advertising  contests. 

All  entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  March  31; 


the  rules  and  forms  are 
available  at  www.nna.org. , 


Bill  Knutson,  former 
managing  editor  of  The 


Post-Crescent  in  Apple- 
Aon,  has  been  named  to 
the  Wisconsin  Newspa¬ 
per  Association's  Hall  of 
Fame.  Knutson  retired  as 
that  newspaper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  2002. 
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was  editor  of  The  News-Times  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  and  has  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Press  Herald/ Maine  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram.  He  succeeds  David  Offer. 

MICHIGAN 
Richard  Crofton  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Press  in  Escanaba. 
Crofton  most  recently  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Times  in  Weirton, 
W.Va.  He  succeeds  Michael  Scott. 

MISSOURI 

Carol  Stark  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Joplin  Globe.  Stark  has  served  as  metro 
editor  since  2003.  Andy  Ostmeyer  succeeds 
her  as  metro  editor.  Ostmeyer  has  been 
assistant  metro  editor  since  2005. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Charles  Wray  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  online  editor/content 
development  manager  at  The  Press  of 
Atlantic  City.  Wray  has  been  city  editor 
since  1992. 

Ian  O’Connor  has  joined  The  Record  in 
Hackensack  as  a  national  sports  colum¬ 
nist.  O’Connor  has  worked  as  a  sports 
columnist  for  The  Journal  News  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  and  at  USA  Today. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Dana  Beck  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Roswell  Daily  Record.  Beck  is  the 
widow  of  former  publisher  Cory  Beck, 
who  died  in  late  December.  Prior  to  this 
appointment,  she  conceived  and  edited 
“Platinum,”  an  insert  for  seniors. 

NEW  YORK 

Scott  Wenger  is  the  new  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/money  and  business  at  the 
Daily  News.  Wenger  joined  the  staff 
in  19.98  and  has  served  as  business  editor 
and  on  the  metro  and  national  desks. 

Bruce  Headlam  has  been  named  media  and 
marketing  editor  at  The  New  York  Times. 
Headlam  joined  the  Times  in  1998,  and 
most  recently  served  as  Monday  editor. 

OHIO 

Dan  Goodrich  has  been  appointed  chief 
operating  officer  of  Heartland  Publica¬ 
tions  LLC’s  western  division  and  publish¬ 
er  of  its  Ohio  Valley  Group  newspapers, 
among  them  the  Gallipolis  Daily 
Tribune.  He  most  recently  was  publisher 
of  The  Herald  News  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Goodrich  succeeds  James  W.  Freeland. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


Tony  Mineart 

47,  Died  Dec.  25 

FORMER  CIRCUUTION  DIRECTOR.  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Tony  Mineart  will  likely  be  best 
remembered  for  two  things;  his 
attention  to  detail,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  others  under  his  wing.  He  was 
regarded  in  the  industry  as  a  mentor  to 
circulation  managers,  having  spent  more 
than  two  decades  of  his  career  at  The 
Washington  Post.  His  contributions  to  the  field  were  such  that  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  renamed  its  “Merchandiser  of  the  Year”  award  “The  Tony 
Mineart  Merchandiser  of  the  Year  Award”  one  week  before  he  died. 

Mineart  started  out  as  a  Post  carrier,  and  years  later  he  became  a  route  driver  for 
several  of  the  paper’s  independent  distributors.  After  earning  a  liberal  arts  degree 
from  Central  College  in  Pella,  Iowa,  he  returned  to  the  newspaper  in  1981  and 
served  as  a  zone  manager,  assistant  to  the  vice  president  for  circulation,  customer 
service  manager,  metro  single-copy  manager,  circulation  director  for  single-copy 
and  retail  sales,  and  circulation  director  for  corporate  and  national  sales. 

After  21  years  at  the  Post,  he  took  a  job  in  2003  as  president  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  at  Current  News  Company,  a  distributor  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books. 
He  then  became  circulation  director  for  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and  The 
New  York  Times  Co.’s  Regional  New  spaper  Group.  In  2005,  he  was  appointed  senior 
VP/circulation  for  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group.  He  left  in  August  2006. 
Mineart  died  on  Christmiis  Day,  after  being  diagnosed  with  pancreatic  cancer. 
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HORVITZ  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 

HAS  SOLD 

KING  COUNTY  JOURNAL  NEWSPAPERS 
including 

KING  COUNTY  (WA)  JOURNAL 

(41,500  daily  circulation) 

MERCER  ISLAND  (WA)  REPORTER 

(4,500  weekly  circulation) 

SNOQUALMIE  VALLEY  (WA)  RECORD 

(3,900  weekly  circulation) 

SNOQUALMIE  VALLEY  (WA)  LIVING 

(13,500  monthly  circulation) 

and  nine  twice-monthly  Reporter  newspapers 
with  total  distribution  of  202,000 


'Catastrophic’ damage 
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BLACK  PRESS  LTD. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Horvitz  Newspapers  in  this  transaction. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


VIRGINIA 

Greg  Estep 

has  been  named 
production 
manager  for 
the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.  Estep  was  The 
Washington  Post's  pressroom 
superintendent  for  10  years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mary  Ann  Brown  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  post-gazette.com,  Web  site  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Brown  most 
recently  was  was  VP/marketing  and 
communications  for  Howard  Hanna 
Real  Estate  Services. 

Tony  Gnoffo  has  been  named  business 
editor  at  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Gnoffo  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
business  editor. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Terri  Leifeste  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  The  State  in 
Columbia.  She  most  recently  served  as 
general  manager  of  Gannett’s  Middle 
Tennessee  Community  Newspapers  in 
Nashville,  overseeing  12  publications. 

TEXAS 

Leslie  Snyder  has  been  named  arts  editor 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Snyder 
most  recently  was  day  arts  editor.  Jennifer 
Okamoto  is  now  senior  editor/lifestyles  for 
DallasNews.com,  a  position  in  which  she 
has  served  on  an  interim  basis  for  several 
months.  Mariana  Greene  is  the  new  House 
&  Garden  editor.  Greene  has  been  a 
Home  section  writer  since  2002.  Michael 


OBITUARIES 


Michael  Browning 

58,  Died  Dec.  30 
WRITER,  THE  MIAMI  HERALD, 

THE  PALM  BEACH  (FU.)  POST 

A  WRITER  WHOSE 
eloquence  was  a 
reflection  of  his  genial 
nature,  Michael  Brown¬ 
ing  was  a  mountain  of 
a  man  —  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Endearingly  referred 
to  by  some  co-workers  as 
“The  Panda”  for  his  size 
(more  than  6  feet  tall, 
with  capacious  girth). 
Browning  was  a  journal¬ 
ist  whose  reports  were 
colored  with  esoteric 
references  and  elegant 
turns  of  phrase  that  ele¬ 
vated  his  news  writing 
to  another  level  entirely. 

Browning  spent  20 
years  at  The  Miami 
Herald,  nine  of  which  he 
served  in  Asia  as  Beijing 
bureau  chief  He  joined 
The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  in  1999.  Five  years 


later,  he  was  honored 
with  the  Paul  Hansell 
Award  for  newspaper 
writing. 

“A  stack  of  Herald 
by-lines  may  well  be  all 
I  leave  behind  me,  when 
I  die,  and  the  memories, 
thrills,  sorrows  and  expe¬ 
riences  they  encompass 
are  a  source  of  infinite 
satisfaction  to  me,”  he 
wrote  in  1995  in  a  letter 
to  Knight  Bidder  CEO 
Tony  Bidder,  w'arning 
his  top  boss  about  the 
detrimental  long-term 
effects  of  newsroom  cuts. 

Gary  Deckelnick 

63,  Died  Dec.  29 
REPORTER/EDITOR.  ASBURY 
PARK  PRESS.  NEPTUNE,  N.J. 

Exposing  corrup- 
tion  among  elected 
officials  is  a  goal  shared 
by  many  a  journalist, 
but  it  was  one  of  Gary 
H.  Deckelnick’s  favorite 
pursuits  while  working 


in  the  Garden  State. 

Deckelnick  spent  41 
years  with  the  Asbury 
Park  Press  in  Neptune, 
N.  J.,  where  he  served  as 
a  reporter  and  editor. 
The  combination  of  his 
amiable  personality  and 
dogged  yet  fair  approach 
to  reporting  earned  him 
a  rapport  with  Ocean 
and  Monmouth  county 
politicians  and  other 
persons  of  influence. 

One  of  his  more  noted 
examples  of  uncovering 
political  wrongdoing  was 
his  coverage  (with  now- 
Managing  Editor  Gary 
Schoening)  of  Joseph  S. 
Portash,  the  late  Ocean 
County  freeholder  and 
Manchester  mayor 
whom  the  newspaper 
revealed  once  had  a 
financial  relationship 
with  a  major  developer 
in  his  township.  That 
coverage  became  a 
finalist  for  a  Pulitzer. 


Merschel  has  been  named  books  editor. 
He  most  recently  was  Sunday  Life  editor. 
Michael  Granberry  is  the  new  visual  arts 
and  architecture  writer.  Granberry,  a 
veteran  of  the  Lifestyles  department, 
most  recently  was  a  features  writer. 

Nancy  Churnin  is  the  paper’s  new  personal 
health  reporter.  She  was  a  writer  for 
the  Family/KidsDay  section. 

Jeffrey  T.  Reedy  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Jasper  Newsboy.  Reedy 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 

than  two  decades  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  Illinois  6()067-47.t2 
847.991. 69(X)  •  Fax  847.934.6607  •  info@youngswalker.coin 
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has  served  as  director  of  operations  at 
The  Beaumont  Enterprise  since  1997. 

VIRGINIA 

J.  Todd  Foster  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Bri.stol  Herald  Courier. 

He  also  will  serve  as  regional  editor  for 
the  company’s  southwest  Virginia  news¬ 
papers.  Previously,  Foster  was  managing 
editor  at  The News-Virginian  in  Waynes¬ 
boro.  He  succeeds  Steve  Kaylor,  who  left 
to  become  publisher  of  The  Register  £5? 
Bee  in  Danville. 

Robyn  Porterfield  is  the  new  classified 
advertising  manager  of  The  Roanoke 
Times  and  roanoke.com.  Porterfield 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1988  as  a  sales 
representative  and  has  held  a  variety  of 
positions  including  sales  training  and 
development  manager  and  most  recently, 
advertising  manager. 

Laryssa  Kundanmal  has  been  named  vice 
president/integrated  product  marketing 
at  USA  Today.  Previously,  she  served  as 
director  of  marketing  for  USAToday.com. 
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EDITORIAL 


DISMie  DHTV 

As  new  owners  take  the  reins,  panicking  newspapers 
are  kicking  diversity  goals  to  the  back  of  the  bus 


At  job  fairs  and  association 
conventions  that  brought 
together  journalists  of  color, 
Knight  Ridder  Inc.  recruiters 
and  executives  used  to  eagerly  hand  out 
cute  buttons  that  proclaimed,  “Diversity: 
No  Excuses!” 

Now,  of  course,  corporate  death  has 
given  Knight  Ridder  the  greatest  excuse 
of  all  for  falling  short  of  the  newspaper 
industry’s  increasingly  hollow  pledge  to 
someday  employ  newsrooms  that  reflect 
the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  their 
markets.  Of  all  the  fallout 
from  Knight  Ridder  — 
the  collapsing  valuations 
of  metro  dailies,  the  mass 
layoffs,  the  new  marching 
orders  for  a  crabbed 
journalism  —  it’s  terribly 
predictable  that  the  one 
consequence  barely 
mentioned  is  the  devastat¬ 
ing  blow  that  newsroom 
diversity  is  taking. 

There’s  more  coming,  and  we  can  see 
now  that  it  won’t  matter  whether  the  new 
owners  of  the  hacked-apart  newspaper 
golden  geese  are  public  companies,  or  a 
bunch  of  rich  dabblers.  Diversity  is  going 
to  keep  taking  it  on  the  chin,  and  the 
newspaper  industry  will  reverse  what 
little  progress  it’s  made. 

When  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  — 
where  new  and  local  private  owners 
were,  of  course,  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  a  great  institution  only  out  of  a  sense 
of  civic  pride  —  cut  71  journalists  from 
its  newsroom,  African  Americans  were 
twice  as  likely  to  be  tossed  onto  the  street 
as  their  white  colleagues,  according  to 
an  analysis  conducted  by  the  National 


Association  of  Black  Journalists. 

At  the  San  Jose  (Calif)  Mercury  News, 
another  Knight  Ridder  paper  cast  off  by 
the  McClatchy  Co.,  the  much  smaller  lay¬ 
offs  included  the  immediate  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  —  ironically,  just  three  weeks 
after  the  MediaNews  Group  Inc.  paper 
became  the  25th  news  organization  to 
sign  up  for  NAHJ’s  Parity  Project. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was  Dean 
Baquet,  the  first  African  American  ever 
named  to  helm  as  large  a  paper  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  was 
fired  because  he  too-pub- 
licly  questioned  Tribune’s 
intention  to  pare  away 
more  journalists. 

It’s  no  wonder  that 
when  voluntary  buyouts 
were  offered  at  metro 
newspapers  around  the 
nation,  those  taking  the 
money  to  go  away  includ¬ 
ed  many  of  the  most  experienced  journal¬ 
ists  of  color,  such  industry  leaders  as 
Asian  American  Journalists  Association 
President  Esther  Wu.  (You  don’t  need  a 
weatherman,  and  all  that.) 

When  newspaper  executives  are  preen¬ 
ing  about  diversity  —  pretending  it’s  an 
accomplishment  when  more  than  1  in  3 
Americans  are  part  of  a  racial  or  ethnic 
minority,  and  journalists  of  color  don’t 
amount  to  even  14%  of  daily  newsroom 
staffs  —  they  never  fail  to  say  something 
like,  “Diversity  is  good  for  business,  and 
good  for  the  bottom  line.” 

That’s  undoubtedly  true.  What’s 
increasingly  clear,  though,  is  that  the 
bottom  line  ain’t  necessarily  good  for 
diversity. 


It’s  no  surprise 
that  minority 
journos  are 
among  the  first 
to  accept  volun¬ 
tary  biivouts. 


America’s  Oldest  Journal  Covering  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


The  'Lolita  factor 

FILM  CRmCS  FACE  A 
VERV  ‘TOVCHY’  UE 

As  reviews  for  The  History  Boys'  and  other  films  show,  many 
reviewers  seem  to  take  adult/youth  sexual  encounters  lightly 

Do  MANY,  IF  NOT  MOST,  OF  THE  NATION’S  FILM 
critics  suffer  from  one  blind  eye  when  it  comes  to 
cinematic  depictions  of  adult/youth  sex?  I’m 
certainly  no  prude  (trust  me),  but  on  several 
occasions  in  recent  years,  I  have  come  out  of 
movies  pondering  why,  from  the  reviews,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  film 
would  express  such  forgiving  views  of  an  adult  having  sexual  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  teen,  often  criminally  underage.  Or,  if  the  film  did 
paint  a  complex  picture,  why  did  the  reviewers  react  so  lamely? 
This  all  goes  back  to  Kubrick’s  Lolita  and  before,  but  these  con¬ 


cerns  were  refreshed  for  me  most  recently 
by  watching  The  History  Boys  (male 
teacher  goosing  high  school  students) 
and  Notes  on  a  Scandal  (female  teacher 
sleeps  with  15-year-old  student).  Appar¬ 
ently  the  current  real-life  sex  scandals 
involving  high  school  teachers  are  titillat¬ 
ing  filmmakers  everywhere. 

Thank  God,  at  least,  that  Jake  Gyllenhaal 
has  outgrown  his  teen  years  and  was  clearly 
an  adult  in  Brokeback  Mountain.  Before 
that,  he  was  the  reigning  sex  object  of  older 
women;  Catherine  Keener  in  Lovely  & 
Amazing  (he  was  17  in  that  movie)  and 
Jennifer  Aniston  in  The  Good  Girl  (at  least 
he  was  a  college  dropout  in  that).  They 
were  pretty  good  movies,  on  the  whole, 
although  I  remember  coming  out  of  Lovely 

Amazing  mA  telling  my  wife,  “I  can’t 
believe  they  made  Keener  so  sympathetic  — 
if  that  had  been  a  man  and  girl,  they  would 
have  crucified  him.” 

Reviewers,  on  the  whole,  did  not  com¬ 
plain,  with  one  saying  that  Keener’s  “inabil¬ 
ity  to  hide  her  pleasure”  made  her  an  even 
warmer  character.  This  was  the  typical  re¬ 
sponse.  Ah,  for  the  good  old  days,  when 
Robert  DeNiro  did  not  try  to  sleep  with 


young  Jodie  Foster  in  Taxi  Driver,  but  only 
tried  to  save  her  Irom  prostitution. 

In  mid-January,  I  wrote  a  column  for 
E^P  Online  on  The  History  Boys,  which 


I  re-named  “The  Dead  Pervert’s  Society.” 
My  feeling  was  that  the  movie  portrays 
the  chief  teacher  heroically,  while  merely 
tut-tutting  over  his  serial  groping  of  the 
students  —  yet  few  newspaper  critics  called 
the  film  out  on  this. 

A  few  days  later,  I  saw  Notes  on  a 
Scandal,  in  which  Cate  Blanchett  services 
and  then  sleeps  with  a  callow'  student.  It’s 
treated  more  sternly  than  in  The  History 
Boys  —  she  loses  her  job,  and  even  goes  to 
jail.  But  clearly,  the  older  teacher  (played 
by  Judi  Dench)  is  the  true  monster,  and  in 
the  final  scene,  Cate’s  husband  seems  to 


welcome  her  home.  Carina  Chocano  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  actually  wrote  of 
the  woman  and  boy,  “If  nothing  else,  their 
scenes  together  should  put  an  end  to  argu¬ 
ments  about  May-December  romances  only 
working  one  way  around.”  Stephen  Hunter 
of  The  Washington  Post  called  Cate’s  “weak¬ 
ness”  for  the  boy  “the  least  of  the  sins”  the 
film  documents.  And  so  on. 

My  History  Boys  column  generated  a 
good  deal  of  mail.  A  couple  of  reviewers 
pointed  out  that  they  had  ripped  that  film’s 
treatment  of  its  old  perv,  while  admitting 
that  this  made  them  a  distinct  minority. 

One  well-known  critic  for  a  major  paper 
insisted  he  was  blameless,  claiming  he  had 
criticized  the  teacher’s  actions  in  his  review. 
So  I  looked  it  up,  and  sure  enough:  He  did 
do  that,  but  in  listing  five  things  wrong  with 
the  film,  he  failed  to  mention  at  all  its  lax 
treatment  of  the  teacher’s  fondling. 

A  reader  named  Judith  Coyne  wrote:  “I 
agree  that  the  beloved  teacher’s  groping  of 
his  students  has  been  oddly  passed  over  by 
reviewers. ...  When  you  add  in  the  younger 
teacher’s  more  serious  infatuation  with  a 
student,  you  end  up  with  two  out  of  three  of 
the  teacher  characters  with  active  designs 
on  the  students. ...  What  is  surprising  is 
how  many  cultural  journalists  have  left  all 
of  this  out  of  their  discussion.” 

Stephen  Whitt>’,  a  reviewer  for  The  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J.,  recalls  that  his 
piece  “pointed  out  that  the  teacher’s  perver¬ 
sion  was  being  treated  as  a  mild  eccentrici¬ 
ty.  I  heard  from  readers  who  were  glad  to 
see  that  point  raised,  but  it 
was  a  lonely  one.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  the  abuse  in  Notes  on 
a  Scandal  —  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  fine  film  —  seems 
to  have  gotten  even  less 
attention,  perhaps  because 
the  offender  was  female 
(and  attractive).  Mov'ies 
that  look  at  the  situation 
from  that  distaff  side  (The  Good  Girl,  Tad¬ 
pole)  not  only  are  more  forgiving,  they  often 
edge  into  outright  comedy.” 

Stephen  Holden,  reviewing  The  History 
Boys,  noted  in  The  New  York  Times  —  with¬ 
out  e.xpressing  any  disapproval  —  that  the 
film  “sympathizes”  with  the  groper,  “not  as 
a  predator  but  as  a  lonely  dreamer  whose 
ineffectual  gropes  are  not  much  different 
from  pats  on  the  back.”  His  students  “not 
only  tolerate  his  fumbling  advances  but  also 
accept  them  with  good  humor  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  devotion.”  Film  critics  obviously 
joined  in  that  tolerance  and  good  humor.  11 


Notes  on  a  scandal: 
The  current  spate  of 
teacher/student  sex 
cases  seems  to  have 
titillated  filmmakers 
and  critics? 
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Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P’s  coverage  of,  and  commitment 
to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 

£DVtOR^'"^i  We’ll  honor  seven  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post- 
Bi  IRTISH^  press)  for  papers  with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation 
w40Ey|u  between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers  with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more; 
EjffTTTiitfMl  PLUS,  new  this  year,  one  senior  manager  (responsible  for  all  areas  of  production). 


E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper 
Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will 
pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 


We  are  accepting  nominations  until  May  14  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of  active 
employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar  perform¬ 
ances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2007  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-20  at  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Airport  Hilton.  For 
more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  NOMINATION  BY  MAY  14  AT  WWW.EDIT0RAN0PUBLISHER.COM 
AND  BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY. 


t 
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Maucker,  pictured  in  his  office,  personally  designed  the  newsroom's 
layout,  which  stresses  openness  and  interactivity. 
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In  South  Florida,  Earl  Maucker 
lets  the  ‘Sun-Sentiner shine 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


N  TELEVISION  COMMERCIALS  RUNNING  RIGHT  NOW 

in  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  and  Palm  Beach  County  mar¬ 
kets,  Earl  Maucker  stares  into  the  camera  and  says, 

‘  “I’m  Editor  Earl  Maucker.  I  AM  the  Sun-Sentinel” 
Other  spots  in  the  campaign  feature  reporters 
and  circulation  workers  and  marketing  people,  all  conclud-  ■ 
ing  with  the  tag  line,  “I’m  the  Sun-Sentinel”  But  only  Earl 
Maucker,  editor  and  senior  vice  president  of  the  South 
Florida  Sun-Sentinel,  hits  the  “I  AM”  hard.  Ask  around  the 
newspaper  —  heck,  ask  him  —  and  you’ll  hear  repeatedly 
that  he’s  the  only  one  at  the  paper  really  entitled  to  sound 

V _ _ _ ) 


a  little  like  Jack  Nicholson  in  The  Last 
Detail,  declaring  that  he  IS  the  blankety- 
blank  Shore  Patrol. 

Because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  say, 

Earl  Maucker  IS  the  Sun-Sentinel. 

“He’s  the  face  of  the  Sun-Sentinel,  no 
doubt  about  it,”  says  Joseph  Schwerdt, 
the  Palm  Beach  metro  editor  who  runs 
the  paper’s  27-person  bureau  in  Delray 
Beach,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  rival  Palm 
Beach  Post's  turf. 

Managing  Editor  Sharon  Rosenhause 
notes  that  when  there’s  some  inevitable 
complication  with  the  Havana  bureau  — 
the  Sun-Sentinel  is  one  of  just  four 
U.S.  news  organizations  allowed  by  the 
Communist  government  to  operate  a 
bureau  there  —  the  only  person  Cuban 
officials  ever  want  to  hash  things  out  with 
is  Maucker.  He’s  got  the  same  standing 
with  the  press  operators  in  the  paper’s 
production  center  across  town  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  she  adds:  “He  has  relation¬ 
ships  all  across  the  newspaper,  and  that’s 
good  for  the  newsroom.  When  he  calls  to 
get  really  late  deadlines  for  a  major  sports 
event,  he  gets  them.” 

Now  Maucker  and  the  Sun-Sentinel 
are  getting  something  else:  long  overdue 
recognition.  After  a  year  of  accolades 
for  Maucker  and  his  staff,  ranging  from 
Rosenhause  being  honored  with  the 
newspaper  industry’s  top  award  for  back¬ 
ing  diversity  to  three  finalist  spots  in  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  E^P  adds  one  more:  Earl 
Maucker  is  our  2007  Editor  of  the  Year. 

His  paper’s  journalistic,  readership, 
and  financial  performance  shines  all  the 
more  against  a  backdrop  of  its  several 
troubled  sibling  papers  in  Tribune,  which 
was  teetering  uncertainly  on  the  verge  of 
breakup  as  2007  began.  “I  think  at  the 
[Tribune]  Tower,  they’d  get  rid  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  before  they’d  ever  let  go 
of  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel”  one 
former  Tribune  executive  confides,  only 
half-jokingly. 

Locally  grown 

At  a  time  when  metro  daily  newspaper 
readership  is  stalled  if  not  falling,  the 
Sun-Sentinel  is  growing,  and  converting 
skimmers  into  heavier  readers  by  following 
a  simple  mantra  that  has  become  its  most 
repeated  advertising  message:  “Local, 
helpful,  useftil.” 

Early  in  2006,  it  shocked  its  heavy¬ 
weight  competitors,  Cox  Newspapers’ 

Palm  Beach  Post  and  the  McClatchy  Co.’s 
Miami  Herald  w'hen,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  Scarborough  reported  that  theSj/n- 
Sentinel  had  the  highest  Sunday  readership 


of  any  Florida  paper,  including  the  circula¬ 
tion-leading  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Maucker ’s  “bridge”  between  the  news¬ 
room  and  the  marketing  department  is 
paying  off,  despite  the  deep  fears  of  many 
journalists  that  it  would  turn  editorial 
control  over  to  shills.  “He  has  made  it  very 
clear  to  everyone  that  marketing  is  not 
running  the  newsroom,”  says  Deputy 
Managing  Editor  Philip  Ward.  “They’re 
trying  to  sell  what  we  do  —  they’re  not 
telling  us  what  to  do.” 

But  the  Sun-Sentinel  actually  puts  into 
action  the  research  that  every  new'spaper 
has  seen.  For  instance,  readers  repeatedly 
say  they  want  their  hometown  paper  to  be 
helpful  and  useful  in  their  lives.  So  the 
Sun-Sentinel  created  a  “Help  Team”  of 
seven  reporters  that  provoked  chuckles 
in  the  alt-press  about  trying  for  Pulitzer 
Prizes  by  writing  about  busted  lampposts 
—  but  gets  150  calls  from  readers  asking 
for  help  eveiy'  week. 

And  Maucker’s  insistence  on  keeping  the 
paper  focused  locally  is  producing 
stories  with  national  impact.  The  paper’s 
blockbuster  reporting  on  the  incompetence 
of  FEMA  —  a  series  published  a  full  year 
before  Hurricane  Katrina  hit  —  began  as 
a  local  stoiy.  So  did  its  wrenching  series 
on  children  orphaned  by  AIDS. 

“Some  papers  would  regard  Havana  as 
a  foreign  bureau,”  Rosenhause  says.  “For 
us,  frankly,  it’s  a  suburban  bureau.” 

The  Sun-Sentinel  was  the  first  new'spa- 
per  job  for  its  publisher,  president,  and 
CEO,  Robert  Gremillion,  who  came  up 


the  broadcast  side  of  the  paper’s  owner, 
Tribune  Co.  He  credits  Maucker  for 
teaching  him  just  about  eveiything  he 
knows  about  print  journalism,  but  also 
for  demonstrating  a  distinctive  leadership 
style.  “What  sets  Earl  apart,  not  to  be  too 
dramatic  about  it,  is  his  bravery  in  going 
after  something  that  is  non-standard  in 
the  newspaper  business,  and  pursuing  it,” 
Gremillion  says. 

Maucker  won  the  Tribune  Management 
Award  for  2006,  only  the  second  time 
an  editor  was  picked  for  the  company-wide 
honor.  The  first  winner,  20  years  ago,  was 
Maucker’s  longtime  mentor.  Gene  Cryer, 
who  retired  as  the  Sun-SentineTs  editor 
in  1994.  Cryer  brought  Maucker  —  who 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  college 
flunk-out  cleaning  Linotype  machines  in 
the  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph  —  first  to  Gannett 
Co.’s  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Star,  and 
then  to  the  old  Ft.  Lauderdale  News. 

I  need  you  to  help  me  change  this  paper, 
he  told  Maucker. 

Where  the  buoys  are 

Ten  minutes  after  meeting  in  the 
Sun-SentineTs  do-wntowm  Fort  Lauderdale 
offices,  a  building  whose  fluted  exterior 
is  meant  to  subtly  suggest  the  neo-Gothic 
Tribune  Tow'er  corporate  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  Earl  Maucker  eagerly  whisks  a 
visitor  into  his  car  and  out  onto  the  fabled 
AlA  beach  road. 

Ft.  Lauderdale’s  city  fathers  long  ago 
chased  out  the  increasingly  rowdy  Spring 
Breakers  —  “They  did  it  with  one  simple 


Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro,  with  whom  Maucker  conversed  over  a  four-hour  meal,  attended 
the  opening  of  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel’s  Havana  bureau  in  2001.  The  paper  is  one  of  just 
four  U.S.  news  organizations  allowed  by  the  Communist  government  to  operate  a  bureau  there. 
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thing:  They  banned  the  public  consump¬ 
tion  of  beer,”  Maucker  narrates  during  the 
drive  —  but  when  you  pass  the  unchanged 
Elbo  Room  bar,  you  can  easily  conjure 
Where  The  Boys  Are  star  Connie  Francis 
frolicking  there  still. 

As  he  drives  by  million-dollar  boats 
and  cheesy  T-shirt  stands,  Maucker  talks 
about  the  Sun-Sentiners  unusual  two- 
county  market  that  is  simultaneously  the 
self-proclaimed  “yacht  capital  of  the  world” 
and,  in  Broward  County,  a  place  where 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  now  constitute 
the  population  s  majority.  It’s  still  home 
to  transients,  who  go  to  Florida  to 
recharge,  reinvent,  or  retire  in  towns  that 
were  not  even  named  until  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Maucker,  who  after  all  IS  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  firmly  believes  his  long  tenure  at 
the  paper  is  an  important  asset,  a  source 
of  stabilitv'  for  the  community.  And  it’s 
not  just  his  tenure  that  matters,  he  adds, 
but  the  roots  put  dowm  by  the  many  Sun- 
Sentinel  reporters  and  editors  who  took 
Maucker  at  his  word  when  he  told  them 


in  their  job  interviews,  “My  plan  is  for 
you  to  come  here,  and  stick  around  for 
a  long  time.” 

So  he’s  constantly  out  speaking  to  com¬ 
munity  groups.  He  lets  them  know  he  sent 
his  sons,  Eric,  now  28,  and  Michael,  26,  to 
public  school  in  Coral  Springs  —  remind¬ 
ing  them  that  he’s  here  today,  and  won’t 
be  gone  tomorrow.  “I  saw  too  much  of  that 
at  Gannett,”  he  says.  “I  want  them  to  know 


Maucker  with  his  editorial 
staff  during  a  news  meeting 
on  Jan.  5.  Below,  during  an 
impromptu  meeting  in  his 
office  three  days  later  with 
Managing  Editor  Sharon 
Rosenhause,  left;  Investigative 
Editor  Joe  Demma;  Philip 
Ward,  deputy  managing 
editor;  and  Taimy  Alvarez, 
assistant  director/photography. 


I’m  not  someone  who  just 
blew  in  from  Chicago.” 

Maucker  drives  tow  ard 
his  home,  in  a  community 
of  canals  and  twisty  streets 
called  Lighthouse  Point. 

By  Florida  standards,  it 
has  deep  roots:  It  was 
incorporated  all  the  way 
back  in  1956.  On  the  way,  he  rolls  past 
huge  and  new  faux-Spanish  colonial  homes 
constructed  by  the  newly  w'ealthy,  includ¬ 
ing  some  Miami  Dolphins  players.  He 
also  points  out  more  modest  and  airy  old 
Florida  fisherman  houses  that  are  fated 
sooner  or  later  to  become  tear-downs. 

His  own  home,  the  one  he  shares  with 
his  wife  Betsy  and  their  new  rambunctious 
Golden  Labrador  puppy.  Holly,  is  neither 
fake  Spanish  nor  old  Florida.  “I  wanted  it 
to  look  as  Midwestern  as  possible,”  he  says, 
and  it  does.  The  weathered  brick  exterior 
could  have  come  from  a  home  in  the 
Mississippi  River  town  of  Alton,  Ill.,  where 
he  was  bom  59  years  ago.  “Where  do  you 
get  brick  like  that  around  here?”  he’s  asked. 
Maucker’s  answer  is  classic  Florida:  “It’s 
actually  stucco.” 

But  then,  Maucker  has  clearly  gone 
native.  He  took  up  scuba  diving  years  back, 
and  decided  to  get  a  yacht  to  make  diving 
trips  to  Bimini.  He  takes  a  visitor  around 
back  and  down  a  short  pier  to  see  the 
name  on  the  back  of  the  yacht:  Final 
Edition.  “I  called  it  that  because  I  told 
Betsy  this  would  be  the  last 
yacht,”  Maucker  says.  As  he  walks 
back  upstairs,  he  adds:  “Of 
course,  that  was  the  name 
of  the  last  boat,  too.” 

Inside,  the  house  is  filled 
with  reminders  of  his  newspaper 
career.  There  are  masks  from 
the  Latin  American  nations  he’s 
visited  as  an  officer  in  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 


With  Mexican  President  Vicente 
Fox,  right,  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association 
in  September  2006. 
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(This  fall,  he  takes  over  as  president  of 
the  press-freedom  group.)  If  the  imposing 
dining  room  table  looks  familiar,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  it  came  from  the  editorial  conference 
room  of  the  Sun-SentineFs  old  building. 

“I  call  this  my  "Forrest  Gump  room.’” 
Maucker  says  as  he  shows  off  his  home 

office.  There  he  is  with  _ _ 

Bill  Clinton,  Ronald 
Reagan,  George  W.  Bush 
—  and  Cuban  President  o 

Fidel  Castro,  who  con-  j 

versed  with  him  over 
a  four-hour  meal. 

Posing  with  presidents 
and  dictators  didn’t  look 
to  be  Earl  Maucker’s  ■  1 

future  back  in  1969  in  | 

Alton,  Ill.  He  had  flunked  ^ 

out  of  Southern  Illinois  LJ  1  Ko 

University  —  going  ritlp  1  It 

through  three  motorcycles  . 

in  just  two  semesters  — 

and  enlisted  in  the  Air 

Force  rather  than  be  draft-  ^ 

ed.  The  militaiy’  made  him  _ _ 

a  communications  plotter  |„  keeping  witi 
typist,  and  a  pretty  good  the  Sun-Sentir 
one.  He  mustered  out  in  “Help  Team”  o 

’69,  able  to  tvpe  100  words  editor 

.  '  gets  about  15( 

a  minute.  ^ 

“I  immediately  found  out  I  was  not  quali¬ 
fied  for  anything,”  Maucker  recalls.  But  he 
could  type,  so  he  landed  a  union  job  as  an 
apprentice  printer  with  The  Telegraph  in 
Alton.  Eventually  he  asked  to  shift  around 
his  schedule  to  go  back  to  college,  which 


Help  has  arrived 


w'as  OK  with  the  owner,  Steve  Cousley  — 
but  vetoed  by  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  shop  steward.  Cousley  instead 
offered  an  internship  in  the  newsroom 
to  this  beginner  who  hadn’t  as  much  as 
w'orked  on  his  high  school  paper. 

“I  hate  unions,”  Maucker  says,  “but  it  was 

_ _ their  inflexibility  that  got 

me  into  journalism.” 

^  As  a  full-fledged  reporter 

■  upon  graduation,  Maucker 

r  won  an  Associated  Press 

prize  for  investigative  re- 
porting,  and  introduced 
himself  to  his  future  boss. 
Gene  Cryer,  at  the  presen- 
tation.  “He  came  up  to  me 
at  the  meeting,  and  told 
I  me  how'  good  he  was,” 

m  Cryer  recalls  now  with 

0  a  laugh.  “He  was  green 

and  rough  around  the 
edges,  and  a  terrible 
speller,  but  there  was 
something  about  him, 
so  1  hired  him.” 

They  follow'ed  each 

_ other  through  a  couple 

In  keeping  with  its  its  new  mantra,  of  Gannett  papers  until 
the  Sun-Sentinel  assembled  a  Cryer  was  hired  to  run 
“Help  Team"  of  seven  reporters  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
and  one  editor  that  currently  Crv^r  wanted 

gets  about  150  calls  a  week.  . 

Maucker  as  his  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  but  internal  politics  held  up 
the  hiring  for  months. 


SgniSgtfbid 


Sea  Change 

When  Maucker  arrived  in  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale  26  years  ago  from  the  Midwest,  the 


afternoon  News  w'as  fat,  prosperous, 
and  clueless  about  the  changes  that 
were  roiling  South  Florida’s  newspaper 
market.  Maucker  was  already  a  convert 
to  the  importance  of  local  news,  but  even 
he  thought  the  paper  was  bafflingly 
parochial.  All  the  nation  was  riveted  by 
the  first  trial  of  serial  killer  Ted  Bundy  in 
1979,  but  the  News  didn’t  bother  to  send 
anyone  25  miles  to  the  Miami  courtroom 
because,  well,  that’s  Miami  and  we’re 
Fort  Lauderdale. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Herald  began 
to  fatten  up  on  the  News  and  its  w'eaker 
morning  sibling,  the  Sun-Sentinel. 

Cry  er  and  Maucker  began  imposing 
the  format  that  remains,  in  fundamental 
ways,  unchanged  to  this  day;  The  focus 
on  local.  The  big  and  fixed  newshole  that 
doesn’t  fluctuate  by  the  number  of  ads 
sold  yesterday.  The  front  and  page  3  of 
every  section,  every  day,  remain  ad-free. 

The  increasingly  counterproductive 
rivalry  between  the  new'srooms  of  the 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel  w'as  ended  when 
the  papers  were  merged,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  edition  w'as  eventually  eliminated. 
But  the  Herald  still  might  be  comfortably 
ensconced  in  Sun-Sentinel  territory  had 
Hurricane  Andrew  not  struck  in  1992. 
Andrew  devastated  Miami  and  crippled 
the  Herald,  though  it  famously  published 
and  delivered  what  it  could  amid  un¬ 
precedented  wTeckage. 

Deprived  of  the  Herald,  people  from  all 
over  Brow'ard  County  tried  the  unfamiliar 
Sun-Sentinel,  and  decided  they  liked  it. 

As  some  of  these  readers  began  to  move 
north  into  Palm  Beach  County  in  later 
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You're  the  best,  Earl! 

You  and  your  team  put  Sun-Sentinel  readers  first,  right  where  they  belong. 
Thanks  for  your  outstanding  leadership  and  dedication  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Earl  Maucker 

Senior  Vice  President/Editor 
South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
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years,  the  Sun-Sentinel  began  ratcheting 
up  its  pressure  against  the  Post. 

Management  by  design 

After  a  drawn-out  selection  process 
that  still  frustrates  him  in  the  retelling, 
Maucker,  the  obvious  choice,  replaced 
Cryer  as  editor  in  1994. 

His  first  chance  to  put  a 
personal  stamp  on  the  news¬ 
paper  reflected  the  manage¬ 
ment  style  he’d  honed  over 
the  years.  With  the  paper 
moving  into  its  new  building, 

Maucker  personally  designed 
a  newsroom  that  emphasizes 
openness  and  collaboration. 

All  the  cubicles  are  low,  and 
arranged  vaguely  or  explicitly 
like  the  old-fashioned  horse- 
shoe-shajjed  copy  desks.  There 
are  no  shades  or  blinds  in  any  senior 
editor’s  office,  including  Maucker’s. 

“Journalists  are  too  isolated,”  he  says. 

“I  want  to  be  able  to  see  what  they’re 
doing,  and  I  want  them  to  see  me.” 

Maucker  is  a  classic  practitioner  of 
Management  By  Walking  Around.  Up 
in  Delray  Beach,  the  paper’s  Palm  Beach 
Metro  Editor  Schwerdt  says  he’s  surprised 
at  how  often  Maucker  pops  in  unan¬ 


nounced.  In  Ft.  Lauderdale,  he’s  easy  to 
spot  —  usually  in  somebody  else’s  office 
or  cubicle.  “Every  editor  tells  you  that 
they’ve  got  an  open  door,  right?  He 
really  does,  he’s  very  accessible,”  says 
Gail  Bulfin,  who  has  the  unusual  title  of 
editor  for  news  research,  training  and 
readership.  “I’ve  never  seen 
another  editor  who  is  as 
open-door  as  Earl.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  was  important,  editors 
and  reporters  say.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  there  was  trepida¬ 
tion  about  the  fate  of  Tribune 
—  but  there  was  also  a  univer¬ 
sal  and  absolute  confidence 
that  if  Maucker  knew  some¬ 
thing,  he  w'ould  tell  them. 

At  the  weekly  senior  editor’s 
meeting  two  days  after  New 
Year’s,  Maucker  didn’t  wait  to  be  asked: 
“On  Tribune,  I  don’t  know  any  more  than 
you  do,  but  when  I  do.  I’ll  tell  you.” 

He’s  candid  even  about  the  paper’s 
budget  —  and  his  determination  to  spend 
it.  “In  2006,  we  had  a  budget  of  $29 
million,  and  we  ended  with  $30,000  left 
over,  less  one-tenth  of  one  percent,”  he 
says.  “I  spend  it  all.  My  feeling  is,  this  is 
the  readers’  money.  And  we  have  credibil¬ 


ity  with  Tribune,  too.  If  I  say  I  need  it, 
it’s  because  I  need  it.” 

Tribune  has  given  the  paper  all  the 
resources  it  needs,  Maucker  says,  and 
he’s  clearly  hurt  by  what  he  believes  are 
undeserved  slams  from  journalists  and 
Wall  Street  analysts.  “I  have  not  had  one 
negative  thing  to  say  about  Tribune  Co.,” 
he  says.  “Tribune  Co.  has  said,  if  you  per¬ 
form,  you  will  be  taken  care  of  properly  — 
and  they  have  never  wavered  from  that 
policy  in  my  experience.” 

A  bridge  too  far? 

Maucker  himself  knows  what  it’s  like 
to  take  shots  from  self-appointed  and 
usually  anonymous  industry  observers 
who  portray  his  emphasis  on  local  news 
as  somehow  small-minded,  and  his 
marketing/editorial  “bridge”  initiative 
as  a  dumbing-down  of  news. 

He  defends  both  fiercely.  “There  are  pa¬ 
pers,  and  I’m  not  going  to  name  any 
names,  that  have  this  self-aggrandizing 
sense  that  they  are  a  huge  international 
presence  —  and  I  think  that’s  a  load  of 
crap,”  he  says.  “But  that  happens  even 
in  some  of  our  Tribune  papers,  frankly.” 

Maucker  has  a  quick  answer  for  all 
those  usual  questions  about  newspapers: 
Are  you  a  regional  paper  or  a  local  paper? 
Are  you  a  writer’s  paper  or  an  editor’s 
paper?  “First  of  all,  we’re  a  reader’s  paper,” 
he  says. 

But  local  and  unique  content  defines 
the  core  of  the  Sun-Sentinel.  That’s  why 
his  paper  won’t  be  sending  any  boys  on 
the  bus  when  the  presidential  campaign 
heats  up.  It  didn’t  send  anyone  to  New' 
Orleans  in  the  chaotic  days  after  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina.  Maucker  thinks  the  paper 
did  something  better:  Even  with  water 
still  sloshing  around  in  New  Orleans,  it 
e.xposed  what  it  called  FEMA’s  “Legacy 
of  Waste,”  documenting  in  a  hard-hitting 
series  of  articles  that  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Management  Agency’s  incompe¬ 
tence  and  tolerance  of  fraud  and  waste 
didn’t  start  with  Katrina. 

Indeed,  that  series  w'as  essentially  a 
follow-up  to  investigative  pieces  that  were 
on  FEMA’s  case  a  full  year  before  Katrina, 
and  resulted  in  a  federal  audit  of  the 
agency,  a  U.S.  Senate  hearing  —  and  the 
indictments  of  27  South  Floridians. 

Maucker  isn’t  alone  in  thinking  it’s 
wise  to  select  subjects  not  covered  by 
packs  of  reporters  —  as  evidenced  by 
those  three  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  nods  last 
year.  The  newspaper  sends  people  abroad, 
and  prett}’  regularly,  but  the  stories  have 
to  have  strong  links  to  South  Florida. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfe-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 

GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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In  1968,  while  with  The 
Telegraph  in  Alton,  III. 
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JOIN  API  FOR  RADICAL  CHANGE  LEADERSHIP  -  IN  CHICAGO! 


"If  ever  there  is  a  time  to  pull  out 
of  the  daily  grind  and  plot  radical 
change,  it's  now.  API  gives  you 
the  tools  to  think  innovatively 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  you 
can't  wait  to  get  back  to  being  a 
change  leader.  Send  the  people 
who  you  want  to  shape  the 
organization  for  the  future. '' 

Thomas  A.  Silvestri, 

President  and  Publisher, 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
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11690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  VA  20191-1498 
www.americanpressinstitute.org 


j  Strategic  Leadership: 
,  Making  Radical 
Change  Happen 

I  A  s^Jnar  about  innovation  for  senior  leaders  in 
y  media  orgariizations  of  all  sizes.  ■  " 

I  Co-sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 

April  16-19, 2007  •  Chicago,  Illinois 


Cosponsored  by 

N‘  Newspaper 
Association 
of  America' 


Join  us  if  you’re  ready,  willing  and  able  to  change.  This  program  is 
for  senior  leaders  who  can  make  big  things  happen.  In  fact,  it’s  about 
radical  change  because  nothing  less  will  do  now. 

We’re  bringing  in  some  of  the  most  esteemed  business  minds  in  the 
world  ... 

•  Richard  Honack,  Assistant  Dean,  Kellogg  School  of  Management,  Northwestern 
University  -  and  API  faculty  chair  for  the  program; 

•  Ranjay  Gulati,  Michael  Ludwig  Nemmers  Distinguished  Professor  of  Strategy  and 
Operations,  Kellogg  School  of  Management,  Northwestern  University;  and 

•  Steven  Rogers,  Gordon  and  LIura  Gund  Family  Distinguished  Professor  of  Entrepre¬ 
neurship,  Kellogg  School  of  Management,  Northwestern  University 

•  Stephen  Gray,  Managing  Director,  Newspaper  Next:  The  Transformation  Project, 
American  Press  Institute 

...  and  we’ve  crafted  a  program  designed  to  give  you  the  keys  to  a 
profitable  new  future: 

•  Innovate  or  Die:  Surviving  in  Today’s  Nanosecond  Culture; 

•  High-Risk  Leadership; 

•  Creating  a  Company  Culture  for  Radical  Change; 

•  Leading  with  Entrepreneurship  and  Intrapreneurship; 

•  Finding  Opportunity  in  Chaos; 

•  Implementing  Radical  Change 

A  special  part  of  this  seminar  will  be  the  recommendations  from  API’s  Newspaper  Next: 
The  Transformation  Project,  undertaken  to  chart  the  path  to  the  next  successful  media 
business  models. 

Register  now  at  www.americanpressinstitute.org/07/Strategic  to  secure  your  place  at 
Strategic  Leadership:  Making  Radical  Change  Happen. 

See  you  in  Chicago  ...  fora  radical  change. 
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“Connect  the  dots,”  Maucker  tells  reporters. 

He  gave  a  graphic  lesson  when  a  reporter 
came  hy  to  get  a  cash  advance  just  before 
a  reporting  trip  to  Venezuela.  Maucker 
grabbed  a  fistful  of  cash  (a  grand,  as  he 
recalls).  He  fanned  through  the  bills,  and 
told  her,  “Each  one  of  these  dollars  is  a 
dot  you  have  to  connect  between  Venezuela 
and  South  Florida.” 

When  the  bombing  of  a  revered  Shiite 
temple  lurched  Iraq  into  a  fresh  hell  of 
sectarianism  last  year  and  dominated  front 
pages  in  South  Florida  and  the  nation, 
the  Sun-Sentinel  tucked  a  photo  of  Iraqi 
mourners  below  the  fold,  and  featured  a 
local  hospital’s  ground-breaking  discovery 
about  cholesterol.  “Are  we  saying  that 
cholesterol  is  more  important  than  Iraq?” 
says  Nick  Tate.  “Of  course  not.  What  we’re 
really  trying  to  do  is  distinguish  ourselves 
from  all  the  other  media  out  there.  I  don’t 
think  that’s  dumbing-down  at  all.” 

Tate  doesn’t  have  anything  against 
foreign  news.  In  fact,  his  last  job  was  the 
paper’s  assistant  national  foreign  editor. 

But  now  as  consumer  affairs  editor,  he 
heads  the  paper’s  “Help  Team.”  Loosely 
modeled  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s 
ChronicleWatch,  the  seven  journalists  pur¬ 
sue  a  simple  idea,  he  says:  “You  identify  the 
problem,  find  who’s  responsible,  give  credit 
if  it’s  fixed  —  and  affix  blame  if  it’s  not.” 

Even  in  a  paper  on  a  roll  like  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  seven  full-timers  don’t  appear 
out  of  nowhere  for  a  new  beat.  Maucker 
acknowledges  there  were  resentments 
among  the  many  departments  that  had  to 
give  up  a  staffer.  And  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  over  the  hyped-up 
treatment  —  TV  commercials,  billboards, 
house  ads  —  that  the  Help  Team  continues 
to  get  even  now. 

“Initially  we  felt  uncomfortable  because 
we  were  so  visible,”  says  Tate,  recalling 
being  stopped  by  strangers  in  supermar¬ 
kets.  “It  really  did  feel  initially  like  we 
were  overexposed.  But  one  of  the  lessons 
newspapers  are  learning  is  if  you  want  to 
S  be  noticed,  you  have  to  promote  yourself.” 

a 

i!  Believe  the  hype 

2  That’s  a  lesson  Maucker  learned  early. 

=  The  marketing  and  research  push  at  the 
I  Sun-Sentinel  is  often  attributed  to  the 
g  arrival  of  Jeffrey  S.  Levine  as  vice  president 
c  and  director  of  marketing.  But  in  a  lot 

1  of  ways,  Levine  says,  his  department 

5  didn’t  need  to  lay  out  a  vision  of  editori- 

2  al/marketing  cooperation  to  Maucker  — 

5  the  editor  was  pre-sold.  At  his  job  inter- 
o  view,  Levine  says,  Maucker  peppered 

©  him  with  possible  scenarios  for  the  tw’o 
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At  home  in  Lighthouse  Point,  Fla.,  in  2003  with  son  Eric,  left,  his  wife,  Betsy,  and  son  Michael. 


departments.  They  were  practically  finish¬ 
ing  each  other’s  sentences. 

“Those  two  really  hit  off,”  observes 
publisher  Gremillion. 

But  armed  with  research,  Maucker  over 
the  past  couple  of  years  has  dramatically 
remade  the  look  of  the  paper,  turning  over 
fully  a  third  of  the  front  page  to  a  digest  of 
inside  content,  for  instance,  and  reserving 
a  quarter-page  of  editorial  space  in  every 
section’s  page  2  so  that  marketing  can 
promote  a  story  in  that  day’s  paper. 

Levine  and  Marketing  Research 
Manager  Rick  Gilbert  continually  make 
presentations  of  results  from  surveys  and 
focus  groups  to  newsroom  departments, 
always  with  Maucker  in  tow.  “The  reason  I 
attend  every  single  one  of  those  meetings,” 
Maucker  says,  “is  that  I  want  people  to 
hear  from  me  that  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  going  to  run  the  newsroom.” 

Reporters  hear  sometimes  uncomfort¬ 
able  messages.  Any  given  story  is  ignored 
by  90%  of  readers.  The  paper’s  audience  is, 
frankly,  “self-centered,”  so  your  story  had 
better  lay  out  what’s  in  it  for  them.  “Often 
we  play  parts  of  the  focus  group  so  they 
can  hear  exactly  what  readers  are  saying,” 
Gilbert  says.  “It  has  a  hig  impact.” 

Newsroom  reluctance  has  diminished 
over  time,  and  now  reporters  and  editors 
routinely  approach  marketing  with  stories 
they  think  are  worthy  of  promotion,  Levine 
says.  He  was  reminded  of  the  culture 
change  flipping  through  a  paper  from  a 
couple  of  years  ago:  “The  headline  was  ‘Six 
Italian  Soldiers  Killed  In  Iraq.’  That  would 
never  happen  these  days.” 

Even  local  content  has  changed.  More 


than  most  editors,  Maucker  has  pushed 
for  diversity  in  the  newsroom  and  news 
pages.  The  newsroom  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  racial  and  ethnic  minorities 
inside  Tribune,  and  this  year  managing 
editor  Rosenhause  won  the  Robert  G. 
McGruder  Award  for  Diversity  Leadership. 
Maucker  created  a  race  and  demographics 
beat,  Rosenhause  noted,  and  sent  a  loud 
and  clear  message  about  diversity:  “It  says 
to  the  newsroom  that  it  is  as  important  to 
cover  Hispanics  and  Haitians  as  it  is  to 
cover  the  cops  and  the  schools.” 

Publisher  Gremillion  says  Maucker’s 
steady  pressure  has  turned  around  the 
newsroom  culture.  “Earl  has  gradually  — 
and  I’ll  put  the  emphasis  on  that  — 
gradually  brought  along  the  newsroom,” 
he  says. 

Maucker’s  mentor.  Gene  Ciy  er,  reads  the 
paper  avidly  while  in  retirement  in  nearby 
Plantation.  “As  an  editor  I  was  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  paper,  and  as  a  reader  now. 

I’m  never  satisfied  —  nor  should  I  be,”  he 
says.  Even  so,  he  adds:  “In  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  the  best  newspaper  in  the 
nation  for  serving  its  community.” 

Cryer  stays  in  touch  with  Maucker,  and 
says  he  occasionally  ribs  him  about  the 
changes  he’s  implemented.  “I  like  to  tease 
Earl  and  say,  ‘You’re  trying  to  be  USA 
Today  with  all  this  color,’  but  a  newspaper 
is  not  a  static  thing,  nor  should  it  be.” 

In  his  office  one  afternoon,  Maucker 
runs  the  “I  AM  the  Sun-SentineF  spot 
on  a  computer  with  a  photo  of  his  yacht 
serving  as  the  screen  saver.  “I  had  to  say 
it  that  way,”  he  says.  “It’s  who  I  am.  It’s  in 
my  character.”  11 
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DEADLINE  -  February  15,  2007  |  www.eppyawards.com 


Editor  &  Publisher's  EPpy^'^  Awards  honor  the  best  Web  sites  that  are  affiliated  with  the  media 
industry,  especially  newspapers,  television  networks  and  affiliates,  and  magazines.  E&P  is  now 
accepting  entries  for  the  2007  competition  in  the  following  categories: 

Newspaper  |  TV  |  Magazine  |  News  |  Sports  |  Business  |  Entertainment  |  Special  Feature 
Blog  I  Community  Service  |  Design  |  Video  |  Classifieds  |  College  Newspaper 
Community/Suburban  Newspaper  |  Spanish-language  Newspaper 


To  enter,  visit  www.eppyawards.com. 


The  EPpy  Awards  luncheon  will  be  held  on  May  24,  2007, 
at  the  Interactive  Media  Conference  and  Trade  Show  in  Miami. 
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VISION  DATA: 


The  Fully  Integrated  Solution: 
Leading  the  industry  in  revenue  generating, 
customer  sen/ice  oriented  software. 


\  A  proudly  been  serving  the  newspaper  industry's  soft- 

V  V  V3  ware  needs  for  30+  years  by  looking  into  the  future  and 
meeting  tomorrow's  needs  today.  We  continue  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
industry  curve  with  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry,  which  allows  you 
to  take  online  ads,  up-sell  them,  and  if  you  have  Vision  Total  Ad  soft¬ 
ware  flow  these  ads  directly  into  your  paper.  With  a  history  of  steady 
growth  and  software  innovation  in  the  publishing  industry  we  cur¬ 
rently  offer  and  support  our  Display,  Classified  Advertising,  AP/GL, 
Circulation  Management  Ad  Tracking  and  Internet  Ad  Placement 
software  for  over  1 500  publications. 


In  recent  years,  as  newspaper  publishing  software  competition 
grows  fiercer.  Vision  Data  has  risen  to  the  challenge,  providing  more 
cutting  edge  features  while  maintaining  its  standards  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  customer  service  and  reliability. 


These  newspapers  have  recently  decided  to  invest  in  Vision  Data 
Software  Systems.  Each  has  increased  their  revenue  and  stream¬ 
lined  their  operations.  The  customers  include; 


American  Community  Newspapers,  Eden  Prairie,  MN- 

75-seat  Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  for 
41  weeklies  &  one  daily  with  Classified  Pagination,  Retail  Ad  Layout, 
Ad  Tracking  and  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry. 


Standard-Examiner,  Ogden,  UT-50-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  for  60,000  circ 
daily  and  weeklies. 


News-Gazette,  Champaign,  IL— 40-seat  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System  (Classified  and  Display)  for  43,000  circ  daily  and  1 1  week¬ 
lies,  with  Classified  Pagination  and  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry. 


Shaw  Newspapers,  Inc,  Crystal  Lake,  IL-4 5-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  for  two  dailies  and  20+ 
weeklies,  with  Classified  Pagination. 


Red  Wing  Publishing,  Shakopee  &  Hutchinson,  MN-25- 

seat  Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  for  one 
daily,  19  weeklies.  Also,  Pagination,  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Ad  Tracking, 
VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry. 


Salisbury  Post,  Salisbury,  NC-A  long-time  Vision  Data  software 
user,  upgraded  to  an  1 8-user  Vision  Total  Advertising  System,  includ¬ 
ing  Classified  Pagination  and  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry  for 
23,000  circ  daily. 
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The  Union  Leader,  Manchester,  NH  -  Moved  to  Vision  Data 
with  their  new  30-seat  Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Display)  for 
their  60,000  circ  daily. 


The  Winchester  Sun,  Winchester,  VA— Added  the  Vision 
Circulation  Management  System  for  their  22,000  circ  daily. 


Jones  Media,  Inc,  Greeneville,  TN— Expanded  to  105-seat 
Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  for  all  14  of 
their  daily  and  non-daily  papers  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
They  link  all  users  together  using  one  central  server  located  in 
Greeneville,  which  allows  them  to  have  a  single  common  database 
for  all  customer  information  that  is  managed  on  their  fully  integrated 
system. 


The  Press  Republican,  Plattsburgh,  NY-Moving  to  Vision 
Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  and  Circulation  for 
their  20,000  circ  daily  in  1 "  quarter  2007. 


The  Daily  Star,  Oneonta,  NY-Moving  to  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System  (Classified  and  Display)  and  Circulation  for  their  17,000  circ 
daily  in  1  quarter  2007. 


Sauk  Valley  Newspapers,  Sterling,  IL  —10-seat  Vision  Total 
Advertising  Classified  System,  added  to  their  existing  Vision  Total 
Advertising  Display  System. 


The  Daily  Kern,  Sunbury,  PA— Moving  to  Vision  Total  Advertising 
System  (Classified  and  Display)  and  Circulation  for  their  24,000  circ 
daily  in  r  quarter  2007. 


Heartland  Publications,  LLC  Old  Saybrook,  CT-Combined 

over  a  dozen  individual  newspapers  in  6  states  on  to  two  central 
servers,  running  Vision  Data  Display  Ad  billing,  Accounts  Receivables 
and  Circulation  Management  systems. 


Ti-averse  City  Record-Eagle,  Traverse  City,  Ml-Moving  to 

Vision  Total  Advertising  System  (Classified  and  Display)  and 
Circulation  for  their  28,000  circ  daily  in  1  ”  quarter  2007. 


In  our  ever-changing  industry.  Vision  Data  has  been  a  leader  in 
innovation  and  customer  service;  it  seems  that  traditional  values  of 
dedication,  hard  work  and  service  have  paid  off  for  our  1500+ 
publications  that  depend  on  us  every  day  to  get  their  papers  to  their 
customers  and  generate  new  revenue.  Can  you  say  your 
software  provider  has  done  the  same  for  you?  Find  Vision.  Call  us 
at  518-434-2193,  we'll  put  you  in  contact  with  our  many 
satisfied  customers. 


VISION  DATA 


WWW . vdata . com 
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SFind  Vision/, . . 


One  Solution 

Revenue-minded  Software  for  All  of  Your  Publishing  Needs 

•  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales  •  Payables  &  General  Ledger 

•  Classified  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  •  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry 

•  Circulation  &  Fulfillment  •  Ad  Tracking 

2007  Product  Releases! 

Vision  Ad-Trak,  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Vision  E~Tea^^ 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  muiti-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate  structures 

•  Total  Customer  Service 

Fully  integrated  classified,  display  and  circulation  from  a  single  workstation 

•  Fully  Integrated  Web  Access 

For  classified,  retail  and  vendor  payables 

•  Single  Server  Design 

Simplify  your  operation  while  improving  sales  and  marketing 

•  Proven  Reputation  for  Customer  Support 

33  years  of  excellent  customer  retention  earned  from  24/7  support  with  experienced  staff, 

•  ASP  Services 

Vision  Data  ASP  server  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  back-up  basis. 

•  Millions  of  Dollars  in  Research  &  Development 

One  of  the  industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software  available. 

m#  VISION  DATA 


www.vdata.com  •  sales@vdata.com  •  (518)  434-2193 

"Revenue-minded  software  for  all  of  your  publishing  needs. ' 
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THE  EPS  PRESS 
IS  COMING  TO  AMERICA 

System  will  include  fully  Integrated  Goss  and  Ferag  packaging  technology 

Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  will  be  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  install  a  Goss"  Flexible  Printing 
System™  (FPS™)  press.  The  independently  owned  paper  selected  a  configuration  with  four  towers  and  a  72-inch  web  width 
for  triple-width  production.  Goss  International  will  also  provide  Ferag  press  gripper  and  storage  components  and  a  dual-delivery  Goss 
Magnapak’  packaging  system  with  34  stations.  Installation  will  begin  in  2008. 

Goss  International  is  currently  installing  the  first  FPS  system  in 
the  world  at  Independent  News  &  Media  in  Ireland,  and  F.D. 

Hoekstra  Boom  will  install  an  FPS  press  in  the  Netherlands  later 
this  year. 

The  new  FPS  press  at  The  Free  Lance-Star  will  produce,  in  full 
color,  48-page  broadsheet  products  running  straight,  96-page 
broadsheet  products  running  collect,  and  semi-commercial 
products  with  ribbon  widths  up  to  36  inches. 

"We've  tracked  the  FPS  press  closely,  from  the  drupa  2004 
introduction  through  live  print  tests  in  England  at  the  Goss 
International  facility  in  2006,"  explains  John  Jenkins,  operations 
director  at  The  Free  Lance-Star.  "The  fundamental  technologies 
are  well  proven,  but  the  FPS  platform  presents  breakthroughs  in 
print  quality,  efficiency  and  versatility  that  will  allow  us  to  better 
serve  our  readers,  advertisers  and  contract  print  partners  well 
into  the  future." 

"We  appreciate  the  confidence  The  Free  Lance-Star  has  placed  in  our  innovative  technology  and  our  ability  to  execute,"  explains  Goss 
International  CEO  Bob  Brown.  "This  installation  will  showcase  our  unique  FPS  technology  as  well  as  our  unique  capacity  to  address 
printing  and  packaging  in  a  comprehensive  manner." 

Jenkins  says  the  shaftless  design  of  the  Goss  press  and  packaging  components  was  an  important  factor  in  the  purchase  decision,  as  was 
the  fact  that  Goss  International  will  manufacture  the  printing  units,  folders  and  Magnapak  system  at  its  U.S.  facility  in  New  Hampshire.  "The 
opportunity  to  install  integrated  press  and  packaging  systems  from  a  single  vendor  also  provides  compelling  advantages,"  he  adds. 

The  FPS  press  at  The  Free  Lance-Star  will  include  two  2:5:5  jaw  folders,  five  formers  and  four  Contiweb  FD"  pasters.  The  newspaper  will 
equip  the  Magnapak  packaging  system  for  polywrapping  as  well  as  inserting.  Goss  International  will  install  its  Omnizone"  supervisory  con¬ 
trols  as  well  as  Ferag  press  gripper  and  winding  and  unwinding  storage  components  as  part  of  the  system.  Goss  International  represents 
Ferag  products  in  the  United  States. 

The  Goss  FPS  press  prints  at  up  to  90,000  copies  per  hour.  Unique  features  include  independent  inker  units  that  slide  apart  on  rails  from 
the  plate  and  blanket  cylinder  section,  simplifying  current  or  future  cutoff  change  possibilities.  A  compact  tower  design  also  improves  print 
quality  while  reducing  building  height  requirements. 

The  Goss  Magnapak  packaging  system  cycles  at  up  to  30,000  papers  per  hour.  The  shaftless  design  allows  automated  zoning  at  full  pro¬ 
duction  speed. 

GOS 


The  Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  has  ordered  the  first  Goss  Flexible  Printing 
System  (FPS)  press  in  the  United  States,  opting  for  four  triple-width  towers. 
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Magnum^'^  8  2x2  press 


NP642™  inserter 


Versatile  productivity 


Zoned  inserting 


A  strong  combination 

The  Seacoast  Media  Group  has  installed  the  first  Goss® 
Magnum  8  press  in  America,  integrated  with  a  new  Goss 
NP642  inserter  to  produce  seven  newspaper  titles  and 
numerous  commercial  projects.  The  proven  technology 
anchors  a  new  production  facility  in  New  Hampshire, 
bringing  dynamic  new  benefits  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

Seacoast  Media  Group  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  Dow  Jones  Company 


GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 


www.gossinternational.com 
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LET'S  OPEN  A  DIALOG  ABOUT 
THE  FUTURE  OF  CIRCULATION 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Publisher 

Dear  Publisher: 

In  many  ways,  you  and  I  share  the  same 
challenges:  rising  costs  amid  a  lowered 
number  of  home  delivery  subscribers. 
Daunting?  Yes.  Solvable?  Again,  yes.  By 
now  I'm  sure  you're  thinking  of  a  myriad 
of  ways  to  keep  subscribers,  shareholders 
and  staff  happy.  I  hope  you'll  consider 
outsourcing  your  home  delivery  with  PCF, 
as  one  important  step  toward  that  goal. 

By  working  with  PCF,  you'll  take  one  set 
of  complex  operations  off  your  plate,  so 
that  you  can  focus  on  the  soul  of  your 
business:  quality  content  and  growth. 
Home  delivery  has  always  been 
challenging.  But  PCF  has  embraced  it 
and  turned  it  into  a  science.  With  over 
20  years  in  developing  best  practices 
and  serving  the  needs  of  the  largest 
dailies  in  America,  we've  amassed  an 
arsenal  of  business  process  and  logistical 
expertise,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  happy 
clients  who've  been  with  us  for  years. 

Please  allow  PCF  an  opportunity  to 
help  you  optimize  your  home  delivery 
operation  while  you  right-size  your 
business  model  for  the  future.  Feel 
free  to  call  me  when  you're  ready 
to  discuss  this  further. 

Respectfully, 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  CFO 

Dear  CFO: 

Although  margins  aren't  what  they  used 
to  be  (certainly  Wall  Street  is  not  a  fan  of 
our  business  sector  right  now),  profits  are 
still  there,  and  we  can  make  them  better. 
However,  with  the  escalating  cost  of  fuel, 
paper  and  labor,  something  has  to  give. 

Now,  I  won't  lecture  a  CFO  on  the 
benefits  of  outsourcing,  but  what  I  will 
touch  upon  is  risk.  Distribution  operations 
are  inherently  complex  and  costly.  And 
to  stay  competitive  and  remain  efficient, 
publishers  must  deploy  the  latest 
technologies  to  streamline  distribution. 
This  requires  a  huge  investment  — 
one  that  PCF  continues  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  major  dailies  that  rely 
on  us  every  day. 

For  most  newspapers  like  yours, 
distribution  is  clearly  an  investment  — 
and  a  risk  —  one  that  can  be  effectively 
managed  outside  your  own  walls.  Doing 
so  would  represent  a  significant  step 
toward  profit  protection,  and  enabling 
growth  in  other  areas.  Please  give  me 
a  call  and  we  can  walk  you  through 
how  PCF  might  make  sense  for  your 
publication  or  group. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


An  Open  Letter 

to  the  Head  of  Circulation 

Dear  Circulation  Executive: 

Congratulations  on  making  it  through 
one  of  the  toughest  periods  in  the  history 
of  printed  media.  This  is  not  what  you 
signed  up  for,  is  it? 

Let  me  give  you  my  position  on  the  state 
of  home  delivery:  The  "experts"  believe 
that  the  electronic  media  takeover  is 
happening  so  fast  that  print  circulation 
will  disappear  overnight.  I  live  and  breathe 
this  business  everyday,  and  I  believe  it 
isn't  going  away  anytime  soon. 

Make  no  mistake,  though:  your  home 
delivery  subscribers  are  calling  the 
shots  now.  So,  your  operations  need 
to  become  more  precise,  flexible  and 
reliable.  It's  quite  a  challenge. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  can  help.  We 
are  distribution  experts  with  a  20-plus 
year  track  record  of  creating  cost-effective, 
sustainable  and  reliable  home  delivery 
solutions.  And  we're  here  to  stay.  In  fact, 
PCF  is  investing  in  new  technologies  to 
make  distribution  an  even  more  dynamic, 
easier-to-manage  process. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it's  time  to  offload 
your  operational  distractions,  so  you 
can  continue  to  move  the  rest  of  your 
business  ahead.  It's  time  to  talk  to  PCF. 
We  look  forward  to  your  call. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


About  Jerry  Giordana.  Jerry  Giordana  is  President  and  CEO  of  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc,  the  nation's 
largest  independent  newspaper  home  delivery  sen/ice  provider.  Jerry  understands  that  a  publication's  entire  leader¬ 
ship  team  has  to  be  behind  a  transition  to  a  distribution  partnership.  For  more  information,  you  can  reach  Jerry  and 
his  business  development  team  at  1 -877-PCF-6668  or  visit  www.pcfcorp.com. 


PCF 
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There’s  new  thinking  in  distribution. 
And  not  a  moment  too  soon. 


Budget  pressures.  Scarce  resources.  Let  PCF  help. 

By  allowing  PCF  to  be  your  distribution  partner,  you’ll  be  able 
to  better  manage  your  costs,  stabilize  service,  and  leverage 
our  resources  and  technology  without  spending  your  own 
investment  dollars.  Then  you  can  focus  on  what  you  do  best: 
growing  your  business.  It’s  time  for  new  thinking. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  today  or  contact  us  at  www,pcfcorpxom. 


PCF 


The  Publisher's  Partner^ 


2006  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  Publisher's  Partner  is  a  service  mark  of  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment.  Inc. 
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PUBLISHING  GROUP 
OF  AMERICA 


PUBLISHERS  OF  AMERICAN  PROFILE 
AND  RELISH  MAGAZINES 


Publishing  Group  of  America  was  founded  in  1999  with  the 
idea  to  create  a  newspaper  distributed  magazine  for  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers.  The  result  was  American 
Profile  which  launched  in  April  2000  with  a 
circulation  of  1.1  million  that  has  grown  to 
today's  total  of  9  million  in  nearly  1300 
newspapers.  Following  the  success  of 
American  Profile,  PGA  looked  for  a  way 
to  expand  on  the  idea  of  newspaper 
distributed  magazines.  Thus  America's  first 
and  only  newspaper  distributed  food 
magazine,  Relish,  launched  in  February 
2006  with  6.8  million  circulation,  and  has 
grown  to  9  million  today. 


^nmProtik 
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American  Profile  is  a  celebration  of  the  people,  places  and 
things  that  make  America  great... a  magazine  whose  editorial 
mission  is  to  write  about  the  positive  and  uplifting  aspects  of 
America.  With  regular  features  on  local  unsung  heroes,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  business  "Made  in  America,"  national  celebrities  who 
personify  the  American  spirit,  America's  best  communities  and 
positive  general  interest  stories,  American  Profile  can  best  be 
described  as  the  American  spirit  in  print. 


Relish  celebrates  America's  love  of  food.  Authentic,  accurate 
features  on  cooking,  dining  and  entertaining  are  the  core  foun¬ 
dation  of  Relish  magazine.  Relish's  focus  is  always  lively,  festive, 
and  fun— whether  it's  a  formal  dinner  or  a  tailgate  party,  a  hid¬ 
den  roadside  restaurant  or  a  family  picnic. 


CALL  TODAY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOUR  NEWSPAPER: 

•  Strengthen  circulation  •  Attract  new  readers  •  Build  advertising 

CONTAa  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  AT: 

800-720-6323  ext  135 
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TURKEY, 

DRESSING  &  GRAVY 
I  PIES.  PIES, 

PIES  I  BIRD 

IN  A  BAG  I 
CRANBERRY  CRAVE 
I  NEW 

TWISTS  FOR  THE 
SIDE  DISH 


An  Audience  of 
40,950,000  Readers 


GET  A  taSt6  OF  TfflS! 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CALL  800-720-6323  EXT.  135 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

AN  AD  DIREaOR'S  DREAM 

Book  annual  revenue  with  guaranteed  margins-from  a  turnkey,  full-color,  glossy, 
localized  magazine  and  online  Web  component 

Too  good  to  be  true?  Well  guess  again. 

Publication  Services  of  America  (PSA),  the  newspaper  industry's  leading  glossy- 
magazine  publisher,  has  introduced  a  new,  all-inclusive,  turnkey  revenue  management, 
program  for  category-specific,  localized  niche  magazines. 

Clearly  a  revenue  revolution,  this  comprehensive,  managed  program  eliminates  the  risks 
traditionally  inherent  to  the  development  and  subsequent  launching  of  niche  publications. 

As  the  leading  magazine  publisher  to  the  newspaper  industry,  PSA  publishes  more  than  400 
individual  titles,  annually,  in  the  home/shelter,  health,  wedding,  family,  sports,  and  Hispanic 
categories.  Producing  more  than  700  million  printed  pages,  per  year,  has  created  an 
economy  of  scale  that  enables  PSA  to  deliver  its  award-winning  magazines  for  newspaper 
distribution  to  5,000  homes  or  200,000  homes,  at  an  incomparable  cost. 

The  turnkey  management  program  includes:  comprehensive  magazine  sales-training,  marketing  tools,  local  media  kits,  custom  spec 
ads,  access  to  a  vast  photo  library,  and  PSA's  commitment  to  secure  multiple,  local  ad-buys  for  all  issues  during  a  fiscal  year,  enabling 
the  ad  director  to  book  annual  revenue  with  guaranteed  margins-from  the  first  publishing  date. 

This  revolutionary  magazine  management  program  eliminates  all  the  risks  and  potential  red  ink  associated  with  the  in-house  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  publications.  The  program  also  eliminates  the  burdens  and  related  soft-dollar  costs  associated  with  editorial  production 
and  the  coordination  required  to  produce  a  quality  publication.  The  program's  unique  marketing  and  sales  approach  enables  the  sales 
reps  to  concentrate  on  your  newspaper's  core  special  sections,  with  the  confidence  of  knowing  that  multiple,  local  ad-buys  have  been 
booked  for  all  issues  of  your  new  magazine. 

PSA  has  assembled  a  world-class  editorial  team,  including  Emmy  award-winner  Christopher  Lowell  from  the  Discovery  Channel  HOME, 
Laurie  Smith  from  TLC's  Trading  Spaces,  basketball  legend  and  sports  radio  host  John  Salley,  world  champion  boxer  Roy  Jones  Jr., 
William  Jeanes,  former  editor  and  publisher  of  Road  and  Track,  and  Car  and  Driver  magazines,  and  Susan  Flagg  Godbey,  former 
editorial  creative  director  of  Prevention,  the  world's  largest  health  magazine.  Furthermore,  PSA's  team  of  more  than  80  national  and 
international  writers  deliver  a  national  and  local  perspective  on  important  issues  within  each  magazine  category. 

If  you  think  that's  compelling,  how  about  a  FREE,  total-turnkey,  online  Web  component  for  each  magazine  title?  PSA's  online 
category  components  are  the  deepest,  content-rich  sites  in  the  newspaper  industry.  Operational  within  days,  these  online  components 
are  totally  turnkey  and  stress-free  for  your  IT  department.  The  newspaper  controls  the  placement  of  all  local,  online  ads  that  generate 
additional  revenue  while  delivering  world-class,  online  content  to  local  readers. 


ABOUT  SOME  OF  PSA'S  PRODUCTS... 

Winner  of  numerous  awards,  from  house  to  HOME"*  magazine 
is  the  largest  home/shelter  magazine  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  delivering  over  4000  ad  pages,  in  2006,  and  a  Web 
component  containing  more  than  700  endemic  stories. 

Better  Health  &  LIVING'**  magazine  is  the  industry's  leading 
health  authority— directed  by  Editor-in-Chief  Susan  Flagg 
Godbey  (former  Editorial  Creative  Director  of  Prevention,  the 
world's  largest  health  magazine). 
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Publication  Services  of  America 

CONTAa: 

Kent  O'Toole,  Publisher  &  Executive  Vice  President 
270-842-0922  office  •  404-274-6403  cell 
kent@psamags.com 
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PSA  COLLECTION 

THE  REVENUE  REVOLUTION 

HIGH  MARGINS  AT  UNMATCHED  COSTS  CAN  BE  YOURS  WITH  THE  PSA  COLLECTION 

'I'his  collection  features  a  \ariety  of  niche,  high-(iuality  printed 
publications,  along  with  turnkey  production  and  online  components 
that  seamlessly  accessorize  your  newspaper. 

Find  out  why  we  guarantee  your  newspaper  w  ill  always  be  in  style. 


Sales/Marketing 

IvlAGS  270.842.0922  phone  270.842.8689  fax-  psamags.com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


TIMES  PUBLISHING 
GROWTH  AND  PARTNERSHIP 


“|“L  ^  Times  continues  its  37-year  reign  as  the  main  source 
I  I  I C  for  news  and  advertising  in  Tampa  Bay. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  was  Florida's  sole  newspaper  to  post 
Sunday  circulation  gains  according  to  recent  Publisher's 
Statements  from  ABC.  The  Times  was  also  one  of  only  two  Top 
25  Newspapers  to  show  an  increase. 

While  achieving  increased  circulation  is  significant  the  total  audience 
reached  by  the  Times  continues  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
company's  efforts.  The  Times  reaches  a  weekly  audience  of  nearly 
1 .3  million  adults  with  the  Times,  tbt*  and  the  Times'  Web  site. 

tbt*,  Tampa  Bay's  free  daily  published  by  the  Times,  is  Florida's 
fastest  growing  newspaper  with  a  weekly  distribution  of  290,000 
copies. 

The  Times'  Web  site,  tampabay.com,  averages  1 .3  million  unique 
users  monthly  with  310,000  of  those  users  located  in  the  local 
Tampa  Bay  market. 


The  Times'  "suite  of  products"  also  includes  a  direct  mail  division 
that  serves  clients  nationwide  and  an  events  department  which 
stages  more  than  a  dozen  consumer  shows  annually. 

The  recently  announced  partnership  of  the  Times  and  Monster", 
the  leading  global  online  career  and  recruitment  resource,  reach¬ 
es  76%  of  the  Tampa  Bay  market  through  combined  online  and 
print  recruitment  services  for  employers  and  job  seekers. 

The  Times'  Audience  Development  Department  can  by 
reached,  toll-free,  at  800-333-7505,  ext  8214. 

§t.|)ctcrsbur0  ©mcs 

In  the  know.  In  the  Times. 
tampabay.com 


Sources:  2006  Scattxjrough  Report  (Release  Two,  August  2005  July  2006),  July  tbt*  survey, 
2005  ABC  Annual  Audit  Neilsen/Net  Ratings. 


The  Times  knows  how  to 
help  you  market  in  Tampa  Bay 


•  The  Times  is  Tampa  Bay’s, 

Florida's  in  fact,  largest  newspaper. 

•  tbt*,  Tampa  Bay's  free  daily  with 
290,000  distributed  weekly. 

•  tampabay.com  has  1.3  million 
unique  visitors  each  month. 

•  Tampa  Bay  Direct  is  our  direct  mail 
division  and  Times  Events  reaches 
thousands  at  consumers  shows. 

•The  Times  reaches  over  1.3  million 
people  in  Tampa  Bay  every  week. 


CaU 800-333-7505.  ext  8214 
Click  tampabayxom/marketbook 
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BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  WARRANTY 
OFFERED  ON  QUAD-STACK™ 

Web  Press  Corporation  is  now  offering  a  four  (4)  year  standard  warranty 
on  the  renowned  Quad-Stack^  4-\-4  color  printing  unit. 


“tL  ^  Quad-Stack™,  known  for  its  ability  to  increase  the  4 
i  I  I  v3  color  printing  capacity  of  single-width  one-around 
press  lines,  as  well  as  its  record  start-up  wastage  savings,  is 
WPCs  hottest  selling  item,  with  175  units  purchased  since  its 
introduction  to  the  market  in  1 998. 


WPCs  research  and  development  department  works  diligently 
to  make  sure  the  Quad-Stack™  components  are  made  to  last.  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  changes  in  it's  guarding,  (going  from 
yellow  and  brown  with  8  doors  to  the  2-door  silver  model),  other 
past  essential  enhancements  have  been  made,  including  replacing 
aluminum  cylinders  with  solid  stainless  steel,  upgrading  to  motor¬ 
ized  brush  dampening,  using  cast-iron-on-steel  eccentrics,  adding 
a  cooling  system,  and  providing  a  pump  system  for  lubncation. 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our 
equipment,  which  is  manufactured  by  American  workers  who 


are  proud  and  proficient  in  this  industry,"  states  Mark  Ricca, 
Executive  Vice  President.  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
Quad-Stack™  in  the  "used"  marketplace.  Due  to  the  durability 
and  superior  design  of  the  Quad-Stack™,  and  dictated  by  the  lack 
of  warranty  work,  we  are  going  above  and  beyond  the  norm  by 
offering  the  best  warranty  in  the  business,  because  “we  can."  We 
intend  to  instill  that  same  confidence  with  our  future  customers." 

For  information  on  WPC  products  including  details  of  their 
warranty,  contact  Web  Press  Corporation. 


Web  Press 

CORPORATiaN 


22023  68th  Avenue  South,  Kent,  WA  98032 
Telephone:  253-395-3343  •  Fax;  253-395-4492 
E-mail;  info@webpresscorp.com 

www.webpresscorp.com 


prp.com 


Web  Press 

CORPORATiaN 


FOUR  YEAR  VJARRANTY 


ON  THE  RENOWNED 


QUAD-STACK 
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Smiling  street 
hawkers 
toting  single 
copies  have 
been  replaced  by 
papers’  attempts 
to  boost  single¬ 
copy  sales  any 
way  they  can. 


Oh, 

to  be 

single 

again 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


With  home 

delivery 

sliding, 

circulation 

managers 

take  a  harder 

look  at 

newsstands, 

news  racks  — 

and  nexv 

oppotfunities 


Newspaper  executives  have  been  making  strides 
in  reducing  churn,  increasing  paid  circulation  — 
even  though  it’s  heavily  discounted  —  and  slinging 
out  less  valuable  circ,  like  hotel  copies.  And  while 
those  efforts  are  laudable,  there’s  yet  another  anchor 
dragging  down  print:  single-copy  sales. 

It’s  a  long  way  indeed  from  the  days  when  the  popular  image  of 
newspapers  was  based  on  youthful  street  hawkers,  crusty  old  news¬ 
stand  managers,  and  omnipresent  news  racks.  John  Murray,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  vice  president  of  circulation. 


says  that  daily  single-copy  sales  dipped 
roughly  5%  for  the  six-month  period  end¬ 
ing  September  2006.  Some  markets,  he 
contends,  have  experienced  much  larger 
drops  on  Sunday.  Compare  that  to  the 
overall  decline  in  circulation  for  the  same 
period,  where  daily  and  Sunday  fell  “only” 
2.8%  and  3.4%  respectively. 

“Single  copy  has  been  more  of  an  issue 
than  home  delivery,”  says  Prudential  Equity 
Research  analyst  Steven  Barlow,  citing  the 
former  category  as  the  most  likely  culprit 
for  overall  sinking  circ  numbers. 

Home-delivered  subscriptions  now 
make  up  the  bulk  of  circulation  at  newspa¬ 
pers  —  somewhere  in  the  ballpark  of  76%, 
depending  on  the  market.  Though  single 
copy  represents  a  much  slimmer  piece  of 
the  pie,  it’s  extremely  important,  especially 
in  terms  of  revenue,  and  the  most  vulnera¬ 


ble  part  of  circulation:  “It’s  a  lot  more  at 
risk  than  home  delivery,  and  the  numbers 
bear  that  out,”  says  Paul  Ginocchio,  an 
analyst  with  Deutsche  Bank  Securities. 

Those  gauging  the  atmosphere  look  to 
this  category  as  the  true  barometer  of  the 
industry.  Barlow  wrote  in  the  latest  take¬ 
down  on  “quality  circulation”  in  the  firm’s 
semi-annual  report:  “Full-paid  single  copy 
provides  a  better  indication  of  the  printed 
newspaper  as  a  media  choice,  as  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  basic  example  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  actively  seeking  out  the  newspaper.” 

With  that  in  mind,  the  NAA  released  in 
late  December  a  comprehensive  study  of 
single-copy  sales.  The  report  is  a  follow-up 
to  the  original  research  the  organization 
conducted  in  2001  in  five  scattered 
markets:  Dayton,  Ohio;  Jacksonville, 

Fla.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Oklahoma  City, 
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and  Reno,  Nev.  This  time  around,  the 
NAA  added  two  additional  markets  to 
the  survey:  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

MORI  Research  conducted  the  study 
on  behalf  of  the  NAA  from  November 
2005  through  February  2006;  surveys 
were  inserted  into  newspapers  distributed 
at  single-copy  sales  locations.  Those  who 
returned  the  form  received  a  follow-up 
letter  with  additional  questions.  A  total 
of  5,152  people  responded. 

The  2006  research 
revealed  several  subtle 
trends.  Buyer  behavior  has 
become  more  erratic  when 
it  comes  to  purchasing 
papers  at  the  newsstand 
(or  local  convenience  store 
or  supermarket).  This 
means  front-page  design 
and  hard-driving  market¬ 
ing  tactics  are  even  more 
necessary'  to  ramp  up  sales, 
the  study  suggests. 

And  of  course,  pricing 
remains  as  sensitive  as  ever. 

According  to  the  report, 

80%  of  those  surveyed 
found  the  daily  paper  to  be 
a  “good  value”  at  50  cents.  But  when  the 
cost  creeps  up  to  75  cents?  Forget  it,  they 
said.  Only  16%  would  shell  out  an  addi¬ 
tional  quarter,  or  so  they  claimed. 

The  report  also  teases  out  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  demographic  stats.  Young  people,  it 
turns  out,  do  read  the  paper,  and  they 
tend  to  purchase  single  copies.  Thirty-oiu 
percent  of  all  daily  single-copy  buyers  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  34.  That  num¬ 
ber  is  shrinking,  however,  “indicating  a 
growing  weakness  among  young  adults,” 
according  to  the  report.  In  2001,  36%  of 


7- Eleven 
employees  in 
Sacramento, 
Calif.,  show 
off  their  win¬ 
nings  in  The 
Sacramento 
Bee’s 
“Mystery 
Shopper” 
contest 
promotion. 


You  can  win  exiia  $$$  '• 

M  »*lt-imce  Oal»  *«« 
Mikespoir 
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single-copy  buyers 
fell  in  the  same  age 
bracket. 

For  all  the  jabber 
surrounding  “local, 
local,  local”  (or  even 
hyperlocal)  content, 
for  the  first  time  in 
this  report,  metro  news 
sailed  by  national  news  in  terms  of  impor¬ 
tance.  In  this  latest  study,  65%  said  the 
metro  section  was  their  favorite,  versus 
60%  who  said  the  “A”  section,  a  reversal 
of  previous  findings. 

There’s  no  way  around  it;  The  Internet 
has  had  the  biggest  impact  on  single-copy 
sales  among  young  and  old  alike.  Why 
plunk  down  anjthing,  even  occasionally, 
when  you  can  get  it  for  free?  According 
to  the  report,  a  “significant  portion  of 
online  visitors”  (15%)  have  put  the  brakes 
on  their  single-copy  purchases.  More 


discouraging  news  is  that  4%  cancelled 
their  home  subscriptions.  But  people  are 
still  reading  the  paper,  somewhere:  Fifty- 
eight  percent  said  the  newspaper  Web  site 
has  replaced  the  print  edition  rather  than 
complement  it,  while  43%  read  both.  (For 
more  on  the  survey’s  findings,  seep.  64.) 

An  opportunity  in  disguise? 

So  single-copy  sales  might  be  sinking, 
but  all  is  not  lost.  One  of  the  takeaways 
from  the  report,  says  the  NAA’s  Murray,  is 
that  newspapers  “have  to  be  everywhere,” 
since  lifestyle  changes  account  for  much  of 
the  shift  away  from  single-copy  purchases. 

Murray  sees  the  glass  as  half  full: 

“When  you  look  at  the  statistics,  and  you 
see  that  half  or  more  in  some  markets  of 
single-copy  purchasers  buy  only  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  that  is  encouraging. 
That  means  there  is  opportunity  for 
growth.  That  defines  what  circulation 
marketing  is  about.  It’s  not  about  convert¬ 
ing  non-readers  into  readers,  but  increas¬ 
ing  frequency.” 

While  it’s  heartening  that  readers  flock 
to  newspaper  Web  sites,  it’s  still  impera¬ 
tive  that  publishers  hang  on  to  single¬ 
copy  circ  even  at  modest  levels. 

“If  you  are  flat  on  single-copy  sales, 

I  think  you  are  a  success,”  says  Hugh 
McGarry,  chair  of  the  NAA’s  single-copy 
committee  and  senior  vice  president  of 
circulation  at  the  Mihcattkee  yournal 
Sentinel.  “The  days  of  throwing  a  box  out 
on  the  street  and  selling  papers  out  of 
that  box  are  gone.  We  have  to  adjust  to 
retailers  and  use  our  space  wisely  and 
promote  our  product.” 

The  coin-operated  news  boxes  and 
scrappy  paperboys  are  quaint  relics  of  the 


Which  of  the  following  reasons  best  describes  why  you  buy  single  issues 
of  the  newspaper,  rather  than  subscribe? 


2001  Daily  2006  Daily  2001  Sunday  2006  Sunday 


Lifestyle 

Convenience 

Only  want  the  paper  on  certain  days 
Too  busy  to  read  the  paper  every  day 
Going  out  for  the  Sunday  paper  is  part  of  the  routine 

Delivery  Issues 

Had  problems  with  delivery  service 
Delivery  service  not  available  where  you  live 

Subscription  costs  too  much 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study.  2006 
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World,  which  provides  direction  on  growing 
revenue  and  readership  through  the  Internet. 


Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or  an 
H^^td^Q(^ppiier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey, 


Suburban Nempafiei^  of  America 
and  13  state  press  associations. 


The  newspaper 
industry  is 
changing 


AMBOCAE^ST 

Newspaper  Operations  and 
Technology  Conference 

March  12-15, 2007 


America  East  is  evolving  to  fulfill 
your  needs,  fit  into  your  schedule 
and  maintain  your  budget 


EkHERSHEY  LODGE  AND  CONVENTION  CENTER 

HERSHEY,  PA 


I 


More  than  120  exhibiting  conw|nies  share 
their  latest  products  and  services  with  1,000 
attendees,  all  on  one  convenient  floor.  The 

.  educational  sessions  at  America  East  feature  a 
^variety  of  hot  topics  that  are  changing  to  meet 
today's  challenges.  Included  is  the  e-Edge 


www.america-east.com 


-SI 


past,  soon  destined  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
Newseum.  Convenience  marts,  supermar¬ 
kets  (especially  value-based  retailers)  and 
less  traditional  places  —  think,  smoothie 
huts  —  are  taking  on  increased  importance 
in  growing  single-copy  sales. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  boost  that  circu¬ 
lation  category,  but  it  requires  much  more 
than  simply  dropping  oflF  a  bundle  of 
copies.  A  combination  of  marketing,  place¬ 
ment,  pricing,  and  innovative  front-page 
design  are  necessary  if  a  publisher  wants  to 
coax  money  out  of  people’s  pockets.  Several 
newspapers,  from  large  metros  to  small 
dailies,  have  improved  their  numbers  just 
by  paying  attention  to  such  details  as 
where  people  shop. 


In-store  incentives  pay  off 

The  Saeramento  Bee  is  one  paper  that 
wanted  to  boost  its  single-copy  sales.  Even 
though  Sacramento  is  an  expanding  mar¬ 
ket  —  and  owner  McClatchy  was  once 
known  for  rarely  suffering  circ  reversals  — 
the  Bee  has  been  steadily  losing  daily  sin¬ 
gle-copy  circulation.  Since  2004,  daily  sin¬ 
gle  copy  fell  a  whopping  13.1%  (based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  March  2004  and  Sep¬ 
tember  2006  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statements). 

That  loss  in  vol- 

ume  didn’t  deter  k 

Dan  Schaub,  the  > 

Bee’s  senior  vice 
president  of  circula- 

tion,  who  only  saw  P  m* 

the  upside.  “It  start-  mm 

ed  with  the  premise 

that  we  could  actu- 

ally  grow  circula- 

tion,”  he  says.  As  an 

added  measure  and 

daily  reminder,  his  ^ 

team  wore  bracelets 

with  the  inscription 

“We  believe  in  the 

business.” 

“We  knew  we 
were  in  a  growth 
market,”  echoes  _ 

Kelly  Swift,  director  ty 

of  circulation,  retail  ■ 

sales,  and  market-  ^  WbolMi 

ing  at  the  Bee.  She 

..  .,  .  The  good  old  days:  Ne 

cites  the  true  meas-  ^  ^ 

ure  of  an  exploding 

market:  “We  were  seeing  Starbucks  pop  up 
everywhere.” 

After  conducting  research  and  armed 
with  market  stats,  Schaub  and  his  team  re¬ 
alized  they  were  not  making  the  paper 
available  in  enough  places.  He  had  a  con¬ 


source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 


sumer’s  eye-view  himself,  when  he  moved 
to  a  growing  community  and  couldn’t  find 
the  Bee.  That  prompted  him  to  add  more 
coin-operated  racks  to  the  market.  Even 
though,  he  admits,  many  in  the  industry 
think  it’s  a  hassle  to  grow  rack  numbers, 
the  Bee  increased  its  boxes  from  about 

1,250  to  1,757  under 
1  Schaub’s  directive. 

'  “Consumer  be- 

^  changed,”  Schaub 

.  not  go  out  of  their 

1  way  to  find  your 

^  go  to  Starbucks,  you 

have  to  be  inside 
Starbucks  and  be 
in  their  pattern. 

^  j  They  won’t  turn  the 

corner  to  find  you.” 

Furthermore, 
the  circulation 
department  was 
caught  off  guard 
in  the  rise  of  drug 
store  chains  like 
Rite  Aid.  Sure,  the 
Bee  was  available  in 
those  retail  outlets, 
but  they  didn’t  keep 
up  with  the  pace. 
“We  were  in  about 


who  decide  the  placement  and  sale  of  the 
product,  much  like  Jimmy  Newsboy  of  old. 

To  get  the  copies  flowing,  the  circulation 
team  approached  sales  clerks  with  a  “mys¬ 
tery  shopper”  incentive  program.  Sales 
clerks  who  suggested  to  any  customer  that 
they  buy  the  Bee,  would  receive  money  on 
the  spot  —  $10  to  $20  —  if  a  team  member 
“caught”  them  doing  it,  during  a  surprise 
visit.  Using  the  power  of  peer  pressure,  the 
Bee  distributed  a  newsletter  every  week  to 
the  participating  stores  listing  who  won  the 
cash.  Those  clerks  who  failed  to  mention 
the  Bee  during  the  covert  visits  were  also 
listed.  “We  saw  a  big  difference  with  that,” 
Swift  says. 

The  mystery-shopper  contest  was  com¬ 
bined  with  price  pulsing  (a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper).  Initially,  sales  grew  17% 
during  the  promotion.  Even  after  the  price 
went  back  up  and  the  incentive  program 
ended,  single-copy  sales  grew  8%. 

The  Bee  also  reached  outside  its  scope 
and  started  a  diy’  run  with  the  popular  and 
ever-expanding  Jamba  Juice  chain.  After 
working  closely  with  the  juice  company’s 
corporate  headquarters  to  develop  racks 
and  displays,  the  Bee  has  been  selling 
copies  in  six  stores  over  a  three-month  test 
period  —  on  average  about  20  daily  and  29 
Sunday  copies  total.  They  expect  sales  to 
jump  50%  when  warmer  weather  sets  in. 
“These  are  people  who  wouldn’t  have 
bought  our  paper,”  Schaub  says. 

Breaking  down  the  WaV 

One  of  the  key  points  to  selling  more 
newspapers  sounds  so  simple  it’s  silly:  Get 
in  front  of  more  people.  Every  circulation 
executive,  then,  would  want  to  get  involved 
with  Wal-Mart. 


Trihon  M  mit  W  1 
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I  SINGLE-COPY  MOTIVATION, 

,  BY  AGE  DEMOGRAPHIC  | 

What  are  the  main  reasons  you  wanted  this  copy  of  the  weekday  newspaper? 

2001  Daily 

2006  Daily 

2001  Daily 

2006  Daily 

2001  Daily  2006  Daily 

Reason 

18-34 

35-54 

55 -h 

Any  news 

89% 

85% 

94% 

93% 

96% 

94% 

Read  news  in  general 

66% 

67% 

78% 

79% 

85% 

83% 

Sports 

30% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

32% 

31% 

Entertainment 

23% 

20% 

23% 

22% 

19% 

19% 

Other  sections 

17% 

14% 

24% 

20% 

28% 

20% 

To  check  a  particular  story 

15% 

14% 

16% 

10% 

12% 

9% 

Any  advertising 

40% 

45% 

31% 

33% 

28% 

25% 

Classifieds 

31% 

32% 

21% 

18% 

12% 

11% 

Grocery  ads 

13% 

16% 

14% 

14% 

17% 

15% 

Other  ads  or  inserts 

12% 

15% 

12% 

17% 

11% 

12% 

Never  mind  that  the  big-box  retailer  is 
aggressively  anti-newspaper.  But  that  did¬ 
n’t  stop  David  Keyes,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  tiny  6,000-circ  Bonner  County  Daily 
Bee  in  Standpoint,  Idaho. 

The  big  cheeses  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  de¬ 
cided  the  Standpoint  Wal-Mart  would  be¬ 
come  a  super  center.  At  the  old  Wal-Mart, 
the  Daily  Bee  had  a  dinky  rack  outside  the 
store  but  decided  to  aim  bigger.  “We 
thought  of  course,  this  is  a  huge,  huge 
building,”  says  Keyes.  “With  so  many 
people  coming  in  there,  it’s  a  circulator’s 
dream.” 

At  first,  Wal-Mart  would  have  none  of 
the  Daily  Bee.  But  Keyes  noticed  the  store 
requested  five  copies  of  the  paper,  every 
Wednesday.  Wal-Mart  managers  were  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  inserts  so  they  could  beat  the 
prices  at  other  area  stores.  “I  personally  de¬ 
livered  those  for  the  first  couple  of  months 
to  get  a  hand  on  their  culture,”  Keyes  says. 

It  took  six  months  before  Wal-Mart 
would  consider  letting  Keyes  even  broach 
the  topic  of  selling  papers  in  the  store. 

At  the  same  time,  Keyes  recalls  that 
Wal-Mart  was  trying  to  get  every  little 
piece  of  its  own  local  publicity/promotion 
into  the  Daily  Bee.  “They  were  pretty 
ridiculous,”  he  says,  citing  one  release 
trumpeting  Wal-Mart’s  donation  of  old  dog 
food  to  a  shelter.  “There  must  be  a  play- 
book  somewhere  that  said,  ‘Let’s  get  our 
name  in  the  paper.’” 

Of  course,  Wal-Mart  was  miffed  when 
handouts  got  spiked  and  felt  that  it  was  not 
receiving  adequate  coverage.  Keyes  saw  an¬ 
other  opportunity  and  met  with  the  man¬ 
agers  to  hear  their  concerns.  They  decided 
that  the  paper  would  only  consider  run¬ 
ning  stories  in  cases  where  Wal-Mart  do¬ 
nated  $1,000  or  more  to  the  community. 

Now  the  Daily  Bee  has  22  displays  with¬ 
in  the  super  center  —  with  prime  racks 


Hi  *  -  Nns 
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In  November,  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership  ran  a  point- 
of-purchase  promotion  to  win  a  $500  Farmer  Jack  gift  card. 

topping  soda  coolers  at  the  check-outs  —  sit  here : 
and  in-store  exclusivity  for  local  newspaper  newspap 
sales.  Sales  increased  200%  when  the  dis-  tion  of  a 

plays  first  went  up  in  2002  and  single-copy  Some 
circulation  is  still  growing,  up  20%  a  year.  even  onr 
Keyes  had  to  order  racks  with  deeper  wells  The  pap 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  “It’s  a  prob-  only  son 
lem  we  would  all  like  to  have,”  he  quips.  clerks  ar 
While  that  relationship  has  not  translat-  flop,  Gib 
ed  into  advertising  from  Wal-Mart,  the  re-  were  the 
tailer  is  one  of  the  paper’s  biggest  boosters,  gestive  s 

taking  on  several  sponsorships  including  a  Sales  i 
golf  tournament  to  support  Newspapers  in  need  to  1 
Education.  “We  would  probably  make  more  points  oi 
money  if  [Wal-Mart]  were  running  a  full-  are  feelii 
page,  run-of-press  ad  every  Tuesday,  but  the  indu 
that’s  not  they  way  they  operate,”  Keyes  gle-copy 
says.  “The  challenge  we  have  in  this  indus-  referring 
try  is  to  recognize  that  is  [Wal-Mart’s]  and  chei 

culture  and  figure  out  how  to  maximize  it.”  salespeo 

Since 

Any  gains  are  good  gains  lishers  ii 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership,  distribul 

which  jointly  operates  The  Detroit  New.s  of-purcb 

and  Detroit  Free  Pre.vi,  was  handed  a  break  convevir 
on  a  platter  last  year  with  the  Motor  City  Gibso 

hosting  the  Super  Bowl,  the  underdog  plify  the 
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Why  do  you  not  buy  the  weekday  newspaper  on  some  days? 


Reason 

Total 

18-34 

35-54 

55+ 

Did  not  go  to  the  store  that  day 

42% 

49% 

40% 

36% 

Only  get  the  paper  on  certain  days 

21% 

20% 

23% 

20% 

Got  a  newspaper  for  free 

14% 

18% 

14% 

10% 

Got  the  news  from  the  radio  or  TV  instead 

14% 

13% 

14% 

14% 

Checked  the  Internet  instead 

8% 

12% 

7% 

5% 

No  time/busy/out  of  town 

5% 

4% 

6% 

6% 

Only  get  the  paper  when  it  is  discounted 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Didn’t  need  the  newspaper  coupons  that  week 

1% 

1% 

1% 

.05% 

Other 

9% 

8% 

10% 

11% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 
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Tigers  making  it  to  the  World 
||H  Series,  and  the  Red  Wings  and 
Pistons  doing  well  in  hockey 
basketball.  Both  newspa- 
L  pers  made  year-over-year  gains 

f  in  single-copy  sales  thanks  in 

part  to  a  sports-crazy  town. 

But  Jeff  Gibson,  single-copy 
sales  manager  at  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership,  says  it 
takes  more  than  a  good  sports 
year  to  spike  circulation.  The 
papers  have  new  presses  with 
more  color  capability  and 
Gibson  has  been  energetically 
n  a  point-  running  promotions,  16  over  18 
»ift  card.  months.  “I  would  really  love  to 
sit  here  and  say,  ‘We  did  this  and  sold  more 
newspapers.’  To  be  honest,  it’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  above,”  he  adds. 

Some  of  those  promotions  were  duds, 
even  ones  that  involved  a  free  gas  giveaway. 

The  papers  ran  four  of  those  promos,  and 
only  some  were  successful.  Unless  sales 
clerks  are  behind  the  giveaway,  it  can  easily 
flop,  Gibson  notes.  The  ones  that  went  well 
were  the  promotions  that  emphasized  sug¬ 
gestive  selling  and  incentives. 

Sales  clerks  aren’t  the  only  ones  that 
need  to  be  involved.  NAA  chair  McGany 
points  out  that  the  circulation  departments 
are  feeling  the  dramatic  cutbacks  sweeping 
the  industry.  “A  lot  of  papers  have  cut  sin¬ 
gle-copy  management  in  the  field,”  he  says, 
referring  to  those  whose  job  it  is  to  go  out 
and  check  in  on  the  displays  and  rally  the 
salespeople. 

Since  their  numbers  are  dwindling,  pub¬ 
lishers  increasingly  are  relying  on  drivers 
distributing  the  papers  to  spruce  up  point- 
of-purchase  material  and  make  sure  it’s 
conveving  the  correct  message. 

Gibson  came  up  with  a  strategy  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  insertion  of  rack  cards  by  using  a 
plastic  adhesive  strip,  from  the  Keenan 
Group.  The  partnership’s  creative  team 
christened  it  the  “Gibson.”  It’s  only  6  inches 
and  you  can  put  multiple  cards  in  one  rack, 
he  says.  “It  has  allowed  for  drivers  to  put 
up  [cards]  in  an  instant.” 

While  the  papers  increased  single-copy 
circulation  by  about  1.5%,  Gibson  knows 
he’s  up  against  some  brutal  comparisons. 
“Right  now  it’s  a  little  tougher,”  he  admits. 

“We  rode  this  huge  wave  into  November. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  Tigers  lost,  and  people 
don’t  get  excited  about  the  Pistons  and  the 
Red  Wings  until  the  playoffs.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  improve  on  last  year,”  he  adds, 
aware  of  the  uphill  trudge  facing  all  circ 
managers.  “Our  goal  is  to  be  flat  —  which 
will  be  a  great  success  story.”  1! 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Gatehouse  Media  Inc.  CEO 
Michael  E.  Reed  has  been  in  his 
job  for  barely  a  year  now.  Yet  in 
that  short  time  since  arriving  from 
Community  Newspaper  Holdings 
Inc.  (CNHI),  he  changed  the  company’s  name 
from  Liberty  Group  Publishing,  created  its  first 
real  corporate  headquarters,  promptly  moved  that 
HQ  from  suburban  Chicago  to  upstate  New  York, 
and  snapped  up  new  mastheads  by  the  dozens  — 
paying  a  half-billion  dollars  for  new  papers  while 
brushing  aside  the  old  Liberty  taboo  against 
buying  anything  bigger  than  20,000  circulation. 

It’s  a  record  that  makes  his  six-year  stint  as  CEO  of  the  famously 
acquisitive  CNHI  look  sleepy  by  comparison. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  nearly  Halloween  that  Mike  Reed  —  everyone 
calls  him  Mike  —  really  attracted  attention  outside  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  circles.  On  Oct.  25,  GateHouse  pulled  off  the  first  successfiil  IPO 
(initial  public  offering)  of  a  significant  newspaper  company  in  more 
than  two  decades. 

It  was  a  singular  achievement,  but  it  also  fit  the  career  arc  of  this 
40-year-old  whose  first  newspaper  job  was  delivering  his  hometown 
afternoon  paper,  the  old  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star  —  the  paper,  Reed 
reminds  a  listener  with  a  significantly  arched  brow,  that  launched 
Gannett  Co.,  the  nation’s  largest  newspaper  chain. 

Years  later,  Reed  entered  the  professional  phase  of  his  newspaper 
career  with  Park  Communications,  becoming  the  sprawling  compa¬ 
ny’s  go-to  guy  whenever  a  radio  or  TV  station  or  a  newspaper  needed 
a  temporaiy  top  manager.  When  Media  General  took  over  Park 
and  looked  to  shed  10  of  its  dailies,  Reed  threw  in  with  the  group  of 
former  Park  executives  who  created  CNHI.  There,  as  CEO  after  the 
sudden  1999  resignation  of  Ralph  Martin,  Reed  imposed  discipline 
and  direction  on  a  chain  that  had  grown  as  quickly,  and  as  haphaz¬ 
ardly,  as  kudzu  near  its  Alabama  home. 

When  he  left  in  .lanuarv’  2006,  CNHI  had  turned  those  10  papers 
with  revenues  of  $30  million  into  a  $600  million  business  operating 
302  dailies,  weeklies,  and  specialty  publications. 

Now  Reed  is  transforming  another  chain  that  grew  big  with  little 
papers  in  tiny  towns. 


Since  joining 
GateHouse  Media  as 
■■  CEO  just  a  year  ago, 
Mike  Reed  has  bought 
dozens  of  papers  and 
pulled  off  an  IPO. 
What’s  neoct? 


Liberty,  bom  of  Conrad  Black’s  decision  in  1997  to  liquidate 
his  American  Publishing  Co.  community  group,  w'as  big  and  fast¬ 
growing,  but  barely  functioned  as  a  chain.  To  the  industry',  its 
management  sometimes  seemed  insular,  and  the  group  decentral¬ 
ized  to  a  fault.  "Mike  Reed  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  that  company,” 
says  Inland  Press  Association  Executive  Director  Ray  Carlsen.  The 
deals  that  have  bulked  up  GateHouse’s  portfolio  in  the  last  year 
might  never  have  been  made  without  Reed’s  rapport  with  family 
ow'ners  and  newspap)er  entrepreneurs,  Carlsen  believes. 

Put  it  on  the  hoard 

GateHouse  publishes  in  18  states,  in  tow'ns  mostly  far  from  big- 
city  lights  —  places  like  Pekin,  Ill.,  or  Wamesville,  Mo.,  or  Sulphur, 
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“Investors  were  supportive  of  the  business  model,  and  what  we  see 
for  the  future  ...  and  of  course,  the  dividend  play,”  says  Reed  of  , 
GateHouse’s  successful  IPO  last  October. 


La.  But  its  76  dailies  add  up  to  a  paid  circulation  of  about  405,000. 
On  top  of  that  are  246  weeklies  with  paid  circ  of 620,000,  and 
another  430,000  in  free  distribution.  Each  week,  its  109  shoppers 
drop  more  than  1.5  million  copies.  GateHouse  papers  run  230  Web 
sites,  each  as  intensely  local  as  its  print  partner. 

And  now  GateHouse,  owmed  by  private  equity  group  Fortress 
Investments  Group  LLC  —  w'hose  ability’  to  make  IPOs  fly  is  nearly 
legendary  —  is  on  the  Big  Board. 

The  IPO  feat  that  put  the  coveted  (NYSE:GHS)  next  to  any  finan¬ 
cial  reference  to  GateHouse  was  all  the  more  astonishing  because  it 
took  place  in  a  market  environment  that’s  been  hostile  to  IPOs  in  any 
industry,  and  especially  skeptical  about  the  future  of  newspapers. 

No  matter  what  publicly  traded  newspaper  colossi  did  to  appease 


The  Street  in  2006  —  aggressive  stock  repurchasing,  big-asset 
buys,  big-asset  sales  —  their  stock  remained  depressed.  While 
GateHouse  was  pitching  its  IPO,  media  giant  Tribune  Co.  was 
openly  mulling  the  option  of  going  private.  At  a  time  when  newspa¬ 
pers  epitomized  for  many  a  sclerotic  Old  Media  on  its  last  legs, 
GateHouse’s  prospectus  practically  bragged  that  most  of  its  papers 
were  more  than  a  century  old. 

That’s  not  all  that  was  stacked  against  this  IPO.  Under  its  previous 
ownership.  Liberty  Group  tried  to  go  public  —  and  failed  miserably. 
The  GateHouse  offer  also  had  its  naysayers.  Financial  research  firm 
head  Francis  Gaskin  dissed  it  on  his  influential  IPO  Desktop  Web 
site,  jeering  that  GateHouse  was  spending  more  on  debt  payments 
than  it  was  taking  in  in  operating  income.  “You  look  at  that,”  he  says 
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now,  “and  you  think,  come  on,  this  has 
gotta  be  a  joke.” 

The  CEO  at  the  center  of  this  high-wire 
act,  though,  e.\uded  a  quiet  confidence 
about  the  public  offering. 

An  offer  they  coiddnt  rejuse 

Mike  Reed  has  a  soft-spoken,  almost 
laconic  speaking  style.  Though  he’s  tall, 
athletic-looking,  and  a  youthful  40,  Reed 
in  person  is  nothing  like  the  hyperactive, 
logorrehic  Young  Men  In  A  Hurry  of  the 
1980s  who  built  —  and  often  crashed  — 
new  chains  of  newspapers  with  little  more 
than  their  own  audacity. 

started  talking  with  Reed  for  this 
story  in  early  May  2006,  long  before  the 
formal  “quiet  period”  around  the  IPO 
enforced  his  silence  for  months.  Back  then, 
he  was  spending  his  last  days  at  Liberty 
Suburban  Group’s  headquarters  in  the 
Chicago  suburb  of  Downers  Grove,  Ill.  Reed 
was  mo\ang,  and  his  modest  office  at  the  end 
of  a  congested  warren  of  cubicles  looked  like 
it.  Tossed  among  the  usual  plaques  ready  for 
packing  was  a  T-shirt  emblazoned  “Cribb 
Underground  Blues  Tour/Chicago  2006,” 
the  souvenir  of  a  blues  bar  excursion  organ¬ 
ized  during  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  convention  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
by  broker  John  Cribb  (and,  naturally,  also 
attended  by  several  staffers). 

Reed  was  talking  about  a  brand-new  hire: 
Mark  R.  Thompson  would  be  the  new  CFO 
of  the  renamed  chain.  Thompson  is  new  to 
newspapers.  He’s  spent  the  last  15  or  so  years 
at  Hallmark,  the  greeting  card  publisher.  But 
perhaps  his  most  critical  experience,  from 
Reed’s  point  of  view,  was  the  time  he  spent 
putting  together  the  2000  IPO  of  Crown 
Media  Holdings  Inc.,  owner  and  operator 
of  the  Hallmark  Channel. 

With  Liberty  Group’s  failed  IPO  still  fresh 
in  everyone’s  mind,  how  did  Reed  figure  to 
succeed  this  time  around? 

“We’ll  have  a  different  story  to  tell  Wall 


Street,”  he  said  during  , - 

that  first  interview.  i  Da 

“We  will  be  going  to  the  l 
market  with  a  story  that  , 
actually  sells  well  there.”  i 

Now,  more  than  seven  ^ 

months  later,  when  he  1 

can  talk  about  the  IPO,  1 

Reed  still  leans  to  the  1  ^ 
understatement.  His  first  ' 
comment:  “Well,  obviously,  j  r'i) 
the  deal  got  done.”  '  ^ 

GateHouse  had  a  simple  l  § 
message  during  its  “road  1  % 
shows”  leading  to  the  public  |  j 

offering:  Community  papers  ^ 

don’t  face  the  secular  pres-  1  • 

sures  pounding  at  metro  '  i 

newspapers;  revenues  will  j 

grow  with  aggressive  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  by  pumping  up  its 
previously  modest  Web  operations 
—  and  huge  proportions  of  that 
free  cash  flow  will  be  returned 
to  stockholders  in  dividends  with 
vields  that  are  triple  the  average 
for  publicly  held  newspaper 
companies. 

“Investors  were  supportive 
of  the  business  model,  and  what 
we  see  for  the  future  —  and, 
of  course,  the  dividend  play,” 

Reed  says. 

As  it  turned  out,  investors 
who  were  first  skeptical,  even 
bewildered,  by  the  GateHouse 
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who  were  first  skeptical,  even  GateHouse’s  ~— 

bewildered,  bv  the  GateHouse  dailies  range  frorn  the  2,236- 
,  circulation  Daily  American  and 

IPO  proposal  came  to  embrace  it.  3  457  oewVs  Lake  Journal  to 
On  Its  first  day  of  trading,  shares  the  55, 1 68-circulation  Patriot 
opened  on  the  top  of  its  forecast  Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

$16  to  $18  pier-share  range,  and 

jumpied  17.5%  to  $21.16.  (By  early  January,  Brookdale  Seni 
the  share  price  had  settled  into  an  $18-  leaser  Aircastle 

to-$19  range.)  has  basically  pii 

Certainly,  the  I PO  faced  plenty  of  head-  that  dividend,”  1 

wind.  Trader  and  researcher  Bill  Simpson  that  —  because 
on  his  Tradingipios.com  site  called  it  “a  very  from  the  financ 


Ican^  curious  offer,”  and  told  read- 
'  ers  he  was  taking  a  pass. 

1  He  tells  EL^P,  “I  do  want  to 
B  1  make  clear,  though,  that  my 

1  disinterest  in  the  IPO  is  a 
1  r^fl^ction  of  [GateHouse’s] 
M  '  debt  levels  in  a 

^  »i  ;  stagnant  sector, 

V  -3Sa-  I  not  the  abilities 

of  Fortress  or 
of  the  Gatehouse 

WWk  xUBu  management  team. 

.  Fortress  has  a  nice 

I  track  record  and 

__  they’ve  put  in  place 

L  ^  744W)homeieMiniheU5.  »iirt  a  Solid  management 

team. ...  It  is  a 

J  ^  s;  I  difficult  sector, 

-J  I  ^  ^  j  though,  and  I 

Maui  I  think  due  to 

j  Fortress’ involve- 
51^  (  ment,  investors 
j  are  overlooking  the 
I  risks  in  a  strategy 
I  of  rolling  up  slow- 

'  growth  businesses 

;  via  laying  on  debt.” 

Op  i  Fellow  skeptic 
i  Gaskins  says  in- 
;  vestors  were  wowed 
~  j  not  so  much  by 
!  GateHouse  as  by 
/  Fortress,  a  New 
I  York  City  private 
equity  firm  that  has 
rom  the  2,236-  delivered  triple-digit 

ily  American  and  ,  ^  , 

Lake  Journal  to  returns  on  the 

rculation  Patriot  IPOs  of  such  compa- 

icy,  Mass.  nies  as  senior  citizen 

residence  op)erator 

Brookdale  Senior  Living  and  jet  aircraft 
leaser  Aircastle.  “The  stoiy  is  that  Fortress 
has  basically  put  its  prestige  on  the  line  for 
that  dividend,”  Gaskins  says.  “They  had  to  do 
that  —  because  [the  IPO]  is  not  believable 
from  the  financials.” 
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JANUARY 

GateHouse  (then  known  as 
Liberty  Publishing  Group) 
had  a  total  of: 


66  daily  newspapers 

99  weekly  newspapers 


MAY 

■  Libert>  Publishing  Group 
acquired  New  West  Newspapers: 

1  daily,  the  Nebraska  City  (Neb.) 
News  Press 

6  weeklies,  including  the 
Syracuse  (Neb.)  Journal- 
Democrat  and  the  Hamburg 
(Iowa)  Reporter 


■  Lilrerty  Publishing  Grou]) 
bought  Comlnunit^  Newspaper 
Co.: 

4  dailies,  including  The  Cape 
Codder  and  The  Harwich 
Oracle  in  Massachusetts 
100  weeklies,  including  the 
Abington/Rockland  Mariner 
.  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  and 
the  Wesf  Roxbury  Transcript 
in  Needham 
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■  The  company  purchased 
Enterprise  New  sMedia  EEC: 

2  dailies:  The  Patriot  Ledger 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  The 
Enterprise  of  Brockton, 
Mass. 

26  weeklies,  including  the 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Advocate 
and  the  Marlborough 
(Mass.)  Enterprise 
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GateHouse  Media  Inc. 
relocated  last  year  from 
Chicago  to  its  new  HQ, 
right,  in  Fairport,  N.Y. 


Reed  has  heard 
that  line,  and  says 
it  doesn’t  square 
with  what  he  went 
through  during  the 
road  shows:  99%  of 
the  questions  asked, 
he  says,  “were  about 
GateHouse,  not 
hortress.” 

And  the  fact  is, 
the  boldface  names 
among  Wall  Street 
analysts  who  track 
newspapers  —  a  group  that  is  increasingly 
pessimistic  about  newspapers  —  very  much 
buy  into  GateHouse’s  business  model. 
Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.’s  publishing  guru  Peter 
Appert,  for  example,  initiated  the  firm’s 
coverage  of  GateHouse  with  a  “buy”  rating. 
GateHouse,  he  wrote  investors,  has  “the  right 
financial  model  for  the  newspaper  industry.” 

GateHouse’s  dividend  from  the  start  has 
been  on  target  to  yield  6.5%  —  almost 
exactly  triple  the  average  for  a  publicly  held 
newspaper  company.  Goldman  Sachs  be¬ 
lieves  GateHouse,  plowing  80%  of  free  cash 
flow  to  the  dividend,  can  grow  it  even  more, 
beefing  up  the  stock  price.  It’s  a  unique 
model  for  pure-play  newspaper  companies, 
the  investment  firm  says. 

And  while  Bear  Steams  &  Co.  was  not 
quite  as  enthusiastic  —  its  initial  rating  of 
“peer  perform”  estimates  that  GateHouse 
will  “modestly  outpace”  peers  in  an  under- 
perfomiing  newspaper  industrv’  —  analyst 
Ale.xia  Quadrani  likes  the  high  dividend 
and  focus  on  small  markets. 

Bo/71  in  a  small  town 

The  first  thing  Mike  Reed  did  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  at  LiberU^  Group  —  at  the  time  head¬ 
quartered  in  a  small  office  barely  able  to 


house  a  dozen  people  in  a  nondescript 
Northbrook,  Ill.,  industrial  park  —  was 
shape  it  into  a  real  newspaper  chain.  The 
old  corporate  culture,  he  says,  could  be 
summarized  in  one  word:  decentralized. 

“The  company  was  full  of  great  people  — 
it  was  just  that  we  operated  like  a  whole 
bunch  of  small  businesses,”  Reed  says. 
Though  these  former  mom-and-pop  papers 
had  long  passed  into  chain  ownership, 
each  still  had  the  burden  of  doing  its 
own  taxes,  payroll,  health  plans,  and  other 
operating  tasks. 

The  clustering  Liberty  had  put  in  place 
was  already  top-notch:  As  a  result,  Gate¬ 
House’s  71  dailies  are  printed  from  just  48 
production  plants.  But  without  a  formal 
centralized  stmcture,  there  was  not  only 
backshop  inefficiency,  Reed  says  —  there 
was  no  way  to  recognize  employee  achieve¬ 
ment  company-wide.  Employees  could  feel 
they  were  trapped  in  their  one  small-town 
paper,  and  there  was  no  way  to  reward 
ambitious  people. 

People  like  young  Mike  Reed.  He  jokes 
that  tele\'ision  got  him  into  newspapers: 

He  was  12,  growing  up  in  Elmira,  and 
wanted  a  TV  set  for  his  bedroom.  Get  a  job, 
his  parents  suggested.  So  he  began  deliver¬ 


ing  Gannett’s  old  afternoon  Star. 

His  adult  path  through  newspapers 
began  when  he  returned  to  upstate  New 
York  with  a  degree  in  finance  from  the 
University  of  Dayton,  and  no  particular 
plans.  Then  he  spotted  a  help-wanted  ad: 
Park  Communications  needed  an  account¬ 
ant.  He  was  in  his  20s  and  single,  and  soon 
he  was  spending  most  of  his  time  out  in  the 
field,  traveling  from  newspaper  to  radio 
station  to  TV  station  doing  internal  audits. 

Quickly  enough,  his  responsibilities 
increased.  If  a  publisher  suddenly  resigned 
at  a  newspaper,  or  a  general  manager  took 
sick  at  a  radio  station,  Mike  Reed  was  the  kid 
often  called  in  to  run  tilings  for  a  month  or 
so.  He  doesn’t  want  to  call  it  babysitting, 
exactly,  but  as  the  father  of  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  now,  he  doubtless  sees  in  retrospect 
how  valuable  a  good  sitter  can  become. 

(Reed  and  his  wdfe  Susan,  a  high  school 
Spanish  teacher,  have  three  children:  David, 
9;  Allison,  5;  and  new  arrival  Jenna,  who 
turned  1  in  the  spring.)  Reed  eventually  was 
named  Park’s  CFO,  the  position  he  assumed 
when  he  and  others  launched  CNHI. 

Those  days  in  the  field  continue  to  hold 
lessons  for  Reed.  Take  household  penetra¬ 
tion,  for  instance.  GateHouse  papers  are  as 
much  an  institution  in  their  towns  as  the 
grammar  school  from  which  everyone 
graduated.  Their  penetrations  typically  run 
40%  to  50%,  and  Reed  is  intent  on  keeping 
them  high.  It’s  a  lesson  from  broadcast,  he 
says:  “I  learned  at  Park  that  if  you’re  the 
third  or  fourth  station  in  the  market,  it  is 
so  hard  to  get  to  No.  2,  let  alone  No.  1.  It’s 
too  much  of  an  uphill  battle.” 

Value  in  the  marketplace 

Of  course,  many  believe  that  even  with 
their  undeniable  advantages  in  offering 
unique  local  content  that  cannot  be  easily 
replicated  by  Internet  ventures,  as  well  as 
their  monopoly  positions,  small-town  pa¬ 
pers  are  threatened  by  the  same  forces  that 
are  decimating  the  downtowns  of  small 
communities:  retail  flight  and  failure  due 


Total  Liberty  holdings  after  those 
two  deals; 


73  daily  newspapers 
231  weekly  newspapers 


In  late  May,  Liberty  Publishing 
Group  changed  its  name 
to  GateHouse  Media  Inc. 


/■ 


NOVEMBER 

■  GateHouse  acquired 
.Messenger  Post  Newspapers 
from  the  family  of  George 
Ewing  Jr: 

1  daily,  The  Daily  Messenger 
of  Canandaigua,  N.Y 
10  weeklies,  including  the  East 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Post  and  the 
Brockport  Post  in  Rochester 


Total  Gatehouse  holdings  after 
those  two  deals: 


74  daily  newspapers 
241  weekly  newspapers 


DECEMBER 


(JateHouse  acquired  from 
.Journal  Register  Co.: 


2  dailies:  The  Herald  News 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 
5  weeklies,  including  The  North 
,  Attleborough  (Mass.)  Free- 
Press  and  El  Latino  Expreso,  a 
Spanish-language  publication 


76  daily  newspapers 
246  weekly  newspapers 
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y  Jrr 


riu'  t  l'.( )  at  tlif  i-iMiliT  ol'tliis  liijih-w  il  l' 
act.  tlii)Ut;li.  t'Xiiili'ii  a  quii't  ronliiii'iH'i' 
alioiil  till'  iniblic  oHi'rini^. 


Miki'  Ki'i'il  liax  a  Mitt-xpoki'ii.  alnin''t 
lai  onii-  ''in  akinj;  st\li'.  'l  lioiij;li  lii's  tall, 
atlili'lii  -lookin.u,.  aiul  a  Miiitliliil  K).  Kfi'il 
in  iHTMiii  ix  notliinji,  likr  tlii'  li\|H'rai'ti\  i'. 
Ii)”<)rri'hii- 'li)iin,u,Mt'ii  ln.\  I  Iiirn  ol'tlu' 
iqsos  who  built  —  anil  ofu-n  iTa.sbi'il 
lU'w  i  haiii'-  ol'iu'w.spapi'rs  w  ith  littlo  inori' 
than  tbrir  ow  n  aiularitv. 

/■,C7’''larti'il  talkinj;  with  Kt'i'il  liir  tlii-- 
^tor\  in  I'arlx  Ma\  lit )()(>.  Ion”  bi'fori' tbr 
lorinal  'iinii't  iioriod’’  aroniul  tbo  I !’( ) 

I'lilori  i'il  bis  sili'iici'  lor  montbs.  Itai  k  tlu'ii. 
Ill'  was  spi'iuliii”  bis  last  iia\s  at  l.ibiTti 
.^nbni  ban  ( Ironp’s  lioaikinartiTs  in  tlio 
(.'liii'a,u,o  siibnrb  ot  Dow  hits  ( IroM'.  111.  l^i'i'il 
was  movini;.  anil  bis  inodfsi  olliivat  tbi'i'iid 
ol'a  i'on”i'stt'd  w  ari  l'll  ori-nbii  lrs  looki'd  liko 
it.  liisx'd  anion, i;  tlii'  usual  plai|ni's  roailx  for 
parkin;.;  was  a  T-sliirt  I'liibla/oiii'd  "Cribb 
I 'ndi'r,”ronnd  lilnrs  lour  (.'liira;.;o  •JOOb.’ 
till'  siuiM'iiir  ol'a  bliii's  bar  rxi'iirsion  or;a,an- 
i/i'd  dnrin;^  tlir  Ni'ws|>api'r  .Vssoriation  o)' 
.Xiiii'i  iia  roini'iition  a  roiiplr  ol  works  brliur 
In  brokrr.lobn  Cribb  and.  natiirallv.  also 
.ittriidril  In  si'irral  /-.'c  /' stalii'is  . 

Krrd  was  talkin.i;  about  a  brand-nrw  birr: 
Mark  U.  riioiiipsoii  would  br  llir  iirw  C'I't ) 
ol'llir  rriiaiiird  rliain.  rboiiipson  is  nrw  to 
nrwspaiii'is.  Ili'sspi'iit  till'  last  l.‘>  or  so  irars 
at  1  lallniark.  till' ,“ri'i'lin,i;  rani  piiblisbrr.  Itiit 
prrliaps  his  most  rritiral  i'X|)rrirnrr.  lioiii 
Itri'd's  |ioinl  oi  l  irw.  was  tllr  tilllr  hr  sprlll 
IHittin,”  to;j,i'llii'r  till'  'jooo  1 1’( )  ol'C'row  n 
Mrdia  I  loldin,i;s  Inr..  ow  nrr  and  o|)rralor 
of  till'  I  lallniark  Cliainu'l. 

With  l.ibrris  ( I  run  p's  fa  i  Ini  ll’O  still  lirsb 
in  ru'iAoiir's  iiiiiid.  bow  did  Krrd  li;.;nrr  to 
siirri'i'd  ibis  linir  aroiiiur.-' 

■'W'r  II  liavr  a  dillrri'iil  stor\  to  Irll  Wall 


More 
troops 
to  Iroq 


"Wr  will  hr  j;oin,u,  to  tlir 
niarki't  with  a  story  that 
artnalK  srlls  wrll  tlii'ir." 

Now.  iiiori'  than  srM'ii 
niontbs  latrr.  wlirii  br 
ran  talk  about  tlir  ll’( ). 

Kri'il  still  loans  to  tlir 
nndrrstatrinrnt.  1  lis  lirst 
roninirnt:  "Wrll.  olnionslx. 
till' dral  ,u,ot  dour."  " 

t  latrl  loiisr  bad  a  sini|)lr 
nirssa;4r  dnrin,n  its  "road 
show s"  Iradiiyj,  to  tlir  pnblir 
oll’rriivj,:  Conininnit\  papns 
don’t  farr  tlir  srriilar  prrs- 
siirrs  |ionndin;4  at  iiirtro 
nrwspaprrs:  rr\rnnrs  will 
;.;row  with  a,i;,u,rrssi\r  ai qiiisi- 
tioiis  and  In  pnnipin,i;  up  its 
prrvioiislx  niodrst  Wrb  oiirration 

and  liir^r  proportions  oftbat 
lirri  asli  flow  w  ill  br  rrtnrnrd 
to  slorkboldrrs  in  dixidriids  with 
\irlds  that  arr  triplr  tlir  a\rra,nr 
lor  pnblirix  brid  nrwspaprr 
ronipaiiirs. 

"linrstoi's  wrrr  siipporliir 
oftlir  biisinrss  inodrl.  and  what 
wr  srr  for  tlir  liitiiir  and. 
ofroiii  sr.  till'  di\  iilriid  pla\." 

Krrd  sa\s. 

.\s  it  tiinird  out.  iinrstor- 
who  wrrr  lirst  skrptiral.  r\rn 
brw  ildrrrd.  In  tlir  ( latrl  loiisr 
1 !’( )  proposal  raiiir  to  rinbrarr  it. 

( )n  its  first  da\  of  Iradin,”.  sharrs 
oprnrd  on  tlir  top  ol  its  lorrrast 
S'!!)  to  .sis  pn-sliarr  ran,i;r.  and 
Jninpril  17..")”..  tosoi.id.  IK  rarl\  .lannaii. 
till'  sli.irr  prirr  bad  srttlni  into  an  sis 
to-si,i|  raiy^r. 

Crrtainlx.  ibr  il’( )  farrd  plrnt\  ofbrad- 
w  ind.  I iailrr  and  rrsrarrlirr  Kill  .Siiniisoii 
on  bis  ■fradin,i;i|)os.roni  sitr  rallni  it  "a  \rr\ 


j«i  local  tamilK 

,  achieves  Irte 


C-'.i. 

Orvll*  Lake 

Journal 


membership 


iH9  II 


744  000  hometess  in  the  U.S. 


rnrions  olfrr."  and  told  rrail- 
rrs  hr  was  takin;.;  a  pass. 

1  Ir  trlls  /•,'£;■/’.  "I  ill)  want  to 
niakr  rlrar.  tliou,i;h.  that  ni\ 
disintrrrst  in  tlir  1 1’( )  is  a 
rrllrrtion  of  |  Cialrl  lonsrs  | 
drill  li'M'ls  in  a 
sta,i;nanl  srrtor. 
not  till'  abilitii's 
ol  b'ortrrss  oi' 
oftlir  Ciatrlionsr 
niana,>;i'nirnl  tram, 
b'ortrrss  lias  a  nirr 
trark  rrrord  and 
tlir\'\r  put  in  plan' 
a  solid  niana;j,rnirnt 
tram. ...  It  is  a 
dilbriill  srrtor. 
tlion,i;li.  anil  I 
think  dnr  to 
b’ortrrss'  iinoKr- 
nirnt.  iinrstors 
arr  inriiookiirj,  ibr 
risks  in  a  stratr,i;\ 
ol  roll  in;.;  up  slow- 
,i;row  tb  biisinrssi's 
\ia  la\  in,i;  on  di'bt." 

b’rllow  skrptir 
(iaskiiis  sa\s  in- 
M'stors  w  rrr  wi  iwrd 
not  so  niiirli  In 
I  iatrl  loiisr  as  In 
b'ortrrss.  a  Nrw 
York  Cit\  in  iiatr 
ri|int\  linn  that  lias 
drliirri'd  lriiilr-di,i;it 
annnal  rrlnriis  on  tlir 
Il’(  )s  ol  snrii  ronipa- 
nirs  as  srnior  riti/rn 
rrsiili'iirr  oprratoi’ 

Krookdalr  .'srnior  1  .i\  in,u,  and  jrl  airrraft 
Irasrr  .\irrastlr.  "  I'lir  stur\  is  that  b'ortrrss 
lias  basiralli  put  it'  prrsti,”r  on  tlir  linr  for 
that  di\  idrnd."  l  'i.i.skins  sa\  s.  "  I'liri  bad  to  do 
that  brransr  |  tlir  ll’( )  |  is  not  brlirvablr 
from  till-  liiianrials." 


GateHouse's 
dailies  range  from  the  2.236- 
circulation  Daily  American  and 
3.457  Devils  Lake  Journal  to 
the  55. 168-circulation  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy.  Mass. 


Gatehouse  Media  Inc.  2006  Newspaper  Acquisitions 


JANUARY 

GateHouse  (then  known  as 
Liberty  Publishing  Group) 
had  a  total  of: 


66  daily  newspapers 

99  weekly  newspapers 


MAY 


■  Liberty  Publishing  Group 
acquired  New  West  Newspapers: 

1  daily,  the  Nebraska  City  (Neb.) 
News  Press 

6  weeklies,  including  the 
Syracuse  (Neb.)  Journal- 
Democrat  and  the  Hamburg 
(Iowa)  Reporter 


■  Liberty  Publishing  Group 
bought  Community  Newspaper 
Co.: 

4  dailies,  including  The  Cape 
Codder  and  The  Harwich 
Oracle  in  Massachusetts 
100  weeklies,  including  the 
Abington/Rockland  Mariner 
in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  and 
the  IVesf  Roxbury  Transcript 
in  Needham 


■  The  company  purchased 
Enterprise  NewsMedia  LLC: 

2  dailies:  The  Patriot  Ledger 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  The’ 
Enterprise  of  Brockton, 
Mass. 

26  weeklies,  including  the 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Advocate 
and  the  Marlborough 
(Mass.)  Enterprise 


GateHouse  Media  Inc. 
relocated  last  year  from 
Chicago  to  its  new  HQ. 
right,  m  Fairport.  N.Y. 

Ki'i'd  lia,--  lu'aixi 
lliat  line,  and  ^a\  ^ 
it  rioi'sii  (  s(.|naii' 
w  illi  w  iial  lie  went 
tlnone,!]  dnrin,!;  the 
road  sliowM  M.M",,  ol' 
the  i|neslions  asked, 
lie  sa\s.  "wiTe  about 
( latel  louse,  not 
Fortress." 

.\nd  the  I'ai  t  is, 
the  holdlai-e  names 
anioni;  Wall  Street 
.nialxsis  w  ho  traek 


iu-\\s])apeis  a  j;ron|)  that  is  inereasin!.!,l\ 
pessimistie  about  new spapei's  \ei-\  nineli 
hn\  into  ( latel  louse's  business  model, 
(ioldman  .Saehs  Co.'s  pnblishini;  j;nrn  I’eter 
.\ppert.  liir  e\anipli'.  initiated  tlu’  tirni's 
eo\era,e,e  ol'C.atel  louse  with  a  "bn\"  ratin,;;. 
t  lati'I  lonsf,  he  wroti'  iinestors,  has  'the  rie,ht 
linaneial  model  liir  the  newspaper  industr\." 

t  latel  loiisi's  di\idend  I'roni  the  start  has 
been  on  tar;.;et  to  xield  b..'i",.  almost 
e\aetl\  trijile  tbe  a\era;.;e  for  a  pnblii  b  held 
newspaper  eompain.  (loldman  Sachs  be- 
liiAes  ( latel  loiise.  plowing,  'sO".  ol  lice  cash 
Ilow  to  I  he  dividend,  can  ”row  itevi'iiniore. 
beelin;.;  n|i  the  stoi  k  jiriee.  It's  a  nni(|ne 
model  li)r  pnre-plav  newspaper  com  panics, 
the  investment  linn  savs. 

.\nd  while  bear  .Stearns  C'o.  was  not 


house  a  dozen  pi'ojile  in  a  nondeseripl 
Xorthbrook.  111.,  industrial  park  was 
shape  it  into  a  real  newspaper  chain.  The 
old  eorporati'  enitnre.  he  savs.  eonld  be 
summari/i'd  in  one  vvoi'd:  decentralized. 

■"rile  eomiianv  was  liill  ol'i^real  peojile 
it  was  just  that  we  operated  like  a  whole 
bnneh  ol'sinall  businesses."  Keed  savs. 
rhoni;h  these  I'ormer  mom-and-poii  papers 
had  lonj;  jiasserl  into  chain  ow  iK'rshi|i. 
each  still  had  the  burden  oldoiiv^  its 
own  taxes,  pavroll.  health  plans,  and  other 
opeiatinc,  tasks. 

The  ehisterini;  I.ibertv  had  put  in  |ilai'e 
was  alreadv  top-noteh:  .\s  a  lesiilt.  (late- 
I  lonsc’s  71  dailies  are  pi  inteil  li  oni  Jiisl  i  s 
prodnelion  plants,  but  without  a  lornial 
l  entralized  sti  neinre.  there  was  not  onlv 


i|nite  as  eiithnsiaslie  its  initial  raliii”  ol' 

■  peer  perliirm  "  estimates  that  ( latel  loiise 
vv  ill  "modestlv  oiitiiaic "  pi'crs  in  an  niiiler- 
pei’liirmiii"  newspaper  iiuhistrv  analvst 
.\le\ia  (v>nadrani  likes  the  hi,v;ii  iliv  ideiid 
and  lin  ns  on  small  markets. 


rhe  lirst  thine,  Mike  Keml  did  niion  arriv- 
1111;  at  l.ibei  tv  tIron|)  at  the  time  luxul- 
i|narlered  in  .1  small  ollii  e  barelv  able  to 


baekshoji  inelhi  ieiiev.  Keed  savs  there 
was  no  wav  to  reeo,e,nizi'  eniiilovee  aehieve- 
nieiit  I'oinpanv -vv  ide.  l  ',ni|ilovees  eonld  leel 
thev  were  Irappetl  in  their  one  small-town 
papei'.  and  there  was  no  wav  to  reward 
ambitions  jicople. 

I’eople  like  vomii;  Mike  Keevl.  llejokes 
that  television  ,e,ol  him  into  newspapers: 
lie  was  IJ.  "row  ine  np  in  l-.lmira.  and 
wanted  .t  TX"  set  Tor  his  bedroom,  (iet  a  job. 
his  parents  siij;;j,ested.  So  he  be"an  ilelivcr- 


ini;  Ciannett's  old  alternoon  Star. 

I  lis  adult  path  thron};h  nevvspiipers 
hetman  w  hen  he  returned  to  n|istate  New 
Xork  with  a  tlej^ree  in  linanee  from  the 
rnivi'isitv  ol'Dav  ton.  and  no  iiartienlar 
plans.  I'lien  he  siiotteil  a  helii-vvanted  ad: 
bark  Comnnmieations  needeil  an  aeeonnt- 
ant.  1  le  was  in  his  JOs  and  sins;le.  and  soon 
he  was  spi'iulinj;  most  of  his  time  out  in  the 
lielil.  Iravclinj;  Ironi  ni'vvspaiier  to  radio 
station  to  r\'  station  iloinj;  intei  iial  audits. 

(^nieklv  enoni;h.  Iiis  responsibilities 
inereasi'd.  II  a  publisher  siuUlenlv  ri-sij;ni'il 
at  a  newspaper,  or  a  .v;eneral  nianaj;er  took 
sick  at  a  radio  station.  Mike  Kt'ed  was  the  kid 
often  called  in  to  rim  lhinj;.s  for  a  month  or 
so.  I  le  doesn't  want  to  call  it  babvsittinj;. 
exaetiv.  but  as  the  Hither  ol  verv  voniii;;  ehil- 
dren  now.  he  iloubtless  sees  in  retrospect 
how  valuable  a  j;ood  sitter  I’an  beconux 
Keed  anil  his  vv  ife  Susan,  a  hi,!;h  school 
Siianish  teacher,  have  three ehildreii:  David. 
.*);  .\llison.  .■):  and  new  arrival .lenna.  who 
turned  1  in  the  s|irin.u;.)  Keed  eveiitnallv  was 
named  bark's  Cl't ).  the  position  he  assumed 
when  he  and  others  laimehed  CNI 11. 

I'liose  davs  in  the  lield  eontinne  to  hold 
lessons  lor  Keed.  fake  household  penetra¬ 
tion.  for  inslanee.  ( latel  louse  papers  are  as 
inneh  an  institution  in  their  towns  as  the 
,u,rammar  school  Irom  which  evervone 
;.;iadnated.  I'heir  ivenetrations  tvpiealiv  nm 
K)"..  to  and  Keed  is  intent  on  kee|)inj; 
them  hi,v;h.  It's  a  lesson  from  broadcast,  he 
savs:  "I  learned  at  bark  that  il'von're  the 
third  or  Ibnrth  station  in  the  market,  it  is 
so  hard  to  net  to  \o.  2.  let  alone  No.  1.  It  s 
too  mneh  ol  an  niihill  battle." 

( )l  eonrse.  manv  believe  that  even  with 
their  undeniable  advantages  in  olferin.n 
nnii|iie  local  content  that  cannot  be  easilv 
reivlieated  In  Internet  ventures,  as  well  as 
their  monopolv  positions,  small-town  pa¬ 
pers  are  threatened  In  the  same  lorees  that 
are  deeimatinj;  the  downtowns  ol'sinall 
eonmnmities:  retail  llinht  and  failure  due 


Total  Liberty  holdings  after  those 
two  deals: 


NOVEMBER 


73  daily  newspapers 
231  weekly  newspapers 


In  late  May,  Liberty  Publishing 
Group  changed  its  name 
to  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  ' 


■  GateHouse  acquired 
Messenger  Post  Newspapers 
from  the  family  of  George 
Ewing  Jr: 

1  daily,  The  Daily  Messenger  j. 
Of  Canandaigua,  N.Y 
10  weeklies,  including  the  East  '^j 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Post  and  the 
Brockport  Post  in  Rochester 


Total  Gatehouse  holdings  after 
those  two  deals: 


74  daily  newspapers 
241  weekly  newspapers 


DECEMBER 


GateHouse  acquired  from 
Journal  Register  Co.: 


2  dailies:  The  Herald  News 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette 
5  weeklies,  including  The  North 
Attleborough  (Mass.)  Free- 
Press  and  El  Latino  Expreso,  a 
Spanish-language  publication 


76  daily  newspapers 
246  weekly  newspapers 
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plore  for  our  newspapers,”  he  says.  “The 
content  is  valuable,  and  people  will  pay 
for  it  —  as  long  as  we  provide  stories  that 
are  important  enough  to  people.” 

But  a  key  GateHouse  growth  strategy 
revolves  around  not  print,  but  the  Inter¬ 
net.  “We  think  that’s  a  place  where  we’ve 
underserved  as  a  company,”  Reed  says. 

For  a  chain  that  vows  to  grow  with  a  vora¬ 
cious  appetite  for  acquisition,  the  Web 
represents  perhaps  GateHouse’s  only  sig¬ 
nificant  organic  growth  potential.  “We 
currently  generate  only  about  1%  of  our 
revenue  from  online,”  he  says.  “The  indus¬ 
try  in  general  does  a  much  better  job  than 
that.  So  we’re  behind  the  8-ball.” 


GateHouse  has  hired  its  first  executives 
for  company-wide  initiatives  in  Internet 
sales  and  audience  development. 

Perhaps  more  interestingly,  GateHouse 
in  January  became  the  first  newspaper 
chain  to  embrace  the  so-called  “Creative 
Commons”  license,  which  explicitly  per¬ 
mits  use  of  its  original  Web  content  for 
non-commercial  use,  without  requiring 
permission.  The  change  was  quietly  rolled 
out  for  the  Web  sites  of  its  121  Massachu¬ 
setts  dailies  and  weeklies,  a  development 
first  reported  by  Lisa  Williams  on  the 
PressThink  blog. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  other  newspaper 
or  any  MSM  (mainstream  media)  site 
for  that  matter,  publishing  under  CC 
(Creative  Commons  license),”  Howard 
Owens,  GateHouse’s  director  of  digital 
publishing,  said  in  a  blog  comment  re¬ 
ported  by  PressThink.  “It’s  really  not  a  big 
change  from  how  a  lot  of  newspaper  sites 
handle  content  —  free  non-commercial 
use,  but  generally  only  if  you  ask.  This 
removes  the  middleman  of  asking, 
because  now  it’s  explicitly  stated  that  free 
non-commercial  use  is  permitted.” 

Reed  is  also  importing  to  GateHouse 
the  editorial-quality  programs  that  CNHI 
has  utilized  for  most  of  its  existence.  The 
chain  has  started  a  rejjorter  mentoring 
program  and  brown-bag  training  ses¬ 
sions,  and  is  committed  to  sending  about 
15  people  annually  to  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  Inland,  the  American  Press 
Institute,  and  other  professional  groups. 

Under  Reed,  too,  GateHouse  has  liter¬ 
ally  joined  its  peers  after  mostly  shunning 
newspaper  associations.  Some  individual 
Liberty  papers,  for  instance,  were  Inland 
members.  Reed  brought  the  group  into 
Inland  en  masse,  and  he’s  signed  them 
with  the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (NAA)  as  well.  Reed  is  a  former  Inland 
director  who  now  serves  on  the  boards 
of  NAA  and  The  Associated  Press. 

But  Reed  vows  there’s  one  area  in 
which  GateHouse  papers  will  not  be 
hearing  any  dictates  from  HQ  in  the 
Rochester  suburb  of  Fairport,  N.Y.  “One 
thing  we’re  not  centralizing  is  really  the 
core  of  the  business  —  and  that’s  content,” 
Reed  says.  “Our  publishers  and  editors 
all  know  their  markets.” 

The  only  mantra,  he  says,  is  that  edito¬ 
rial  content  should  be  predominantly,  if 
not  completely,  local.  But  he  adds  that 
there  will  be  no  micromanaging:  “We  will 
do  what  we  can  to  help  our  papers,  but  if 
we  went  to  our  daily  in  Devils  Wood, 
North  Dakota,  and  tried  to  tell  them  what 
to  do,  it  would  be  a  disaster.”  11 


to  the  domination  of  big-box  retailers. 
Especially  big  boxes  such  as  Costco  and 
Wal-Mart,  which  do  little  or  no  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Reed  says  he  doesn’t  have  any  magic 
bullet  for  solving  the  Wal-Mart  problem, 
but  clearly  it  doesn’t  rattle  him  either. 

“I  don’t  know  of  a  single  community 
newspaper  that  went  out  of  business 
because  a  Wal-Mart  moved  to  town,”  he 
says.  “Now,  there  might  'oe  one,  but  I’ve 
never  heard  of  it.” 

That's  one  reason  you  won’t  see  Gate- 
House  dailies  going  to  free  distribution 
any  time  soon,  either,  Reed  vows.  “Free  is 
something  I  don’t  believe  we  should  ex- 
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old  Urbanites 


Re-engineering  Goss’  singlewide  press 
as  an  automated  four-color  tower 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

SED  IN  AT  LEAST  TWO  OTHER  PRESSROOMS  SINCE  THE  EARLY 

1970s,  The  News-Stars  Goss  Urbanite  is  Gannett  Co.’s 
latest  installed  press.  In  most  ways  that  matter, 
it’s  also  the  newest.  With  training  and  prepro¬ 
duction  printing  on  the  automated,  shaftless,  four-high 
towers  just  starting  in  Monroe,  La.,  the  re-engineered, 
singlewide,  two-plates-around  offset  press  is  slated  to  go 


In  Monroe,  La.,  The 
News-Star’s  new  press 
(clockwise  from  lower 
left):  installing  tower  #1; 
preparing  tower  #2; 
press  line's  drive  side. 


on  edition  April  4,  producing  a  redesigned 
News-Star  on  a  slimmer  48-inch  web. 

Not  far  behind,  a  slightly  smaller  but 
otherwise  nearly  identical  Urbanite  also  is 
being  readied  for  production  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Washington  Missourian  (16,431 
copies  Wednesday,  15,583  on  weekends) 
and  a  variety  of  other  publications.  But 
whereas  family-owned  Missourian  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  long  relied  on  an  Urbanite, 

-  Gannett’s  34,677-circulation 

(38,942  Sunday)  News-Star 
is  converting  from  letterpress 
printing. 

Pressline  Services  Inc.  has 
handled  both  sites’  projects, 
designing  and  building  the 
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structure  that  enables  four-high  stacking 
and  serving  much  as  a  general  contractor 
for  other  vendors  supplying  the  presses’ 
new  functionality  and  automation. 

Planning  for  the  project  goes  back  about 
two  years,  according  to  News-Star  Publisher 
David  B.  Petty,  who  says  Gannett  corporate 
“has  been  very  involved  in  doing  innovative 
things  with  Pressline.”  The  idea  for  an 
upgraded  four-high  Urbanite  originated 
shortly  before  that,  during  work  to  reduce 
the  23y/,6-inch  cut-olF on  an  old  doublewide 
unit  that  Pressline  uses  for 
research  and  development, 
according  to  the  company’s 
vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Jim  Gore. 

Through  New  Year’s  Day, 

Pressline  was  involved  in  relo¬ 
cating,  rebuilding,  expanding, 
upgrading,  and  repowering 
an  Urbanite  formerly  used 
at  The  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
then  installing  it  with  a  sup¬ 
port  structure  for  the  upper 
units  and  a  quiet  room  — 
also  a  first  for  an  Urbanite. 

Since  New  Year’s  Day,  loan¬ 
ers  from  other  Gannett  press¬ 
rooms  are  helping  print  the 
News-Star  while  Monroe’s 
press  crew  trains  on  what 
Petty  describes  as  “sort  of  a 
prototype  of  what  [Pressline]  can  do.” 

The  two-folder  press  is  expected  to 
provide  more  capacity  and  better  color  for 
the  paper  and  any  commercial  printing, 
according  to  Petty.  “It’s  still  been  much 
cheaper  than  it  would  have  been  starting 
all  over”  with  a  new  press,  he  says. 

Well-traveled  press 

Dating  from  1948,  Monroe’s  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  I  letterpress  (eight  units  with 
half-decks)  is  old  even  compared  \vith  a 
press  that  already  was  aging  when  Dauphin 
Graphic  Machines  in  Millersburg,  Pa., 
refurbished  and  shipped  the  12  Urbanite 
units  and  installed  them  (with  one  folder 
and  four  reelstands)  in  Hawaii  in  1995. 

That  sale  was  “before  my  time”  at  DGM, 
says  the  press  maker’s  sales  and  marketing 
vice  president,  David  Moreland,  who  adds 
that  he’d  “heard  it  was  the  first  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness  we  did  with  Gannett.” 

According  to  Gore,  the  units  irom 
Honolulu  and  those  added  to  the  Musouri- 
ahs  Urbanite  were  manufactured  between 
1968  and  1972. 

In  2002,  Pressline  Services  expanded 
Honolulu’s  Urbanite  to  14  units,  two  folders 
and  five  reels,  recalls  Marty  Black,  produc¬ 


tion  director  at  Gannett’s  Kapolei  facility. 
That  new  plant  has  printed  the  Advertiser 
since  2004  on  two  MAN  Roland  Regioman 
presses.  Not  long  after  the  paper  began 
rolling  off  those  new  l-by-4  presses.  Press¬ 
line  removed  the  expanded  Urbanite  and 
shipped  it  back  to  its  facilities  in  St.  Louis. 

There,  along  with  five  more  Urbanite 
units  from  other  Gannett  sites.  Pressline  set 
about  re-engineering  the  presses  for  instal¬ 
lation  and  of)eration  as  AC-powered  shaft- 
less-drive,  four-high  towers  with  the  latest 


controls.  Re-engineering  was  necessary, 
says  Gore,  because  as  originally  designed, 
the  units  for  the  Neu's-Star  and  Missourian 
“had  zero  automation,  and  they  couldn’t 
be  stacked  up  as  a  four-high  at  all.” 

In  designing  the  Urbanite  color  tower. 
Gore  notes.  Pressline  aimed  to  provide  the 
kind  of  automation  and  color  capabilities 
found  on  new  presses  to  publishers  who  are 
not  prepared  to  pay  what  new  presses  cost, 
while  giving  their  presses  another  20  years 
or  so  of  service  life. 

Although  “we  could  not  afford  a  new 
press ...  we’re  getting  the  functionality,” 
Missourian  General  Manager  William  L. 
Miller  Jr.  says,  calling  it  “champagne  tastes 
on  a  beer  budget.”  But  even  if  his  operation 
is,  in  his  w'ords,  “about  the  opposite  extreme 
of  Pressline’s  [usual]  customers,”  it  is  part 
of  a  fairly  broad  new  market  that  he  thinks 
the  press  services  company  looks  to  serve. 

Though  no  sources  would  estimate  the 
number  of  Urbanite  users.  Gore  offers  some 
measure  of  his  potential  market:  “There’s 
probably  25-  to  30,000  Urbanite  units  in 
use  today,  at  a  minimum.” 

In  addition  to  putting  a  unit  on  the 
Ne.xpo  show  floor  in  April,  Gore  says 
Pressline  expects  representatives  from  three 


or  four  newspaper  companies  —  privately 
owned  and  publicly  traded  groups  that  he 
declined  to  identify  —  to  be  visiting  both 
Monroe  and  Washington  when  those  sites 
are  in  production. 

Those  installations  will  be  the  first  four- 
high  Urbanites  in  this  country  —  and  likely 
the  first  fully  re-engineered  Urbanites  any¬ 
where.  A  four-high  believed  to  be  still  oper¬ 
ating  in  China  is  a  lineshaft  press  without 
modem  automation.  Calling  it  “a  real  intri¬ 
cate  design,”  Gore  remarks,  “They  actually 
took  the  Urbanite  and  made  it 
about  10  times  more  compli¬ 
cated.”  He  e.xplains  that  it  was 
configured  using  a  separate 
tower  to  carry  perpendicular 
drive  shafts,  each  in  turn  con¬ 
nected  to  a  unit  in  the  adjacent 
printing  tower. 

’90s  idea,  ’60s  press 

Pressline’s  towers  are  possi¬ 
ble  for  two  principal  reasons. 
Stmcturally,  “the  bottom  two 
units  are  not  supporting  the 
top  two  units,”  says  Neu's-Star 
Production  Director  Doug 
Nobles,  thanks  to  a  steel  mez¬ 
zanine  that  Pressline  designed 
and  built  to  support  those 
upper  units.  Functionally, 
“shaftless  drive  allowed  us  to 
do  that,”  Gore  adds,  because  the  separately 
driven  but  synchronous  units  require  no 
mechanical  connection  and  afford  superior 
register  control. 

Not  that  a  four-high  Urbanite  configura¬ 
tion  was  never  designed,  or  that  units 
were  never  stacked.  Almost  30  years  after 
it  unveiled  the  Urbanite,  Goss  introduced 
the  four-high  Urbanliner  color  tower  at 
ANPA/TEC  ’91.  The  tower  used  “some 
additional  box  frames  to  support  the  extra 
weight,”  says  Don  Pallotto,  North  America 
sales  director  for  singlewide  and  insert 
presses  at  Goss  International.  “Not  every 
customer  could  fit  that  in  their  building 
because  it  was  very  tall,”  he  adds.  Only  tw'o 
were  sold  —  to  newspapers  in  Sri  Lanka 
and  South  America,  according  to  Brian 
Paul,  Goss  Midwest  sales  manager  for 
singlewide  and  insert  presses. 

And  for  Urbanites  that  had  been  stacked 
three  high,  Missourian  general  manager 
Miller  says  reports  he’d  heard  indicated 
mixed  results. 

In  any  event,  within  a  year  Goss  intro¬ 
duced  the  Universal  70,  and  by  the  mid- 
1990s,  US.  papers  were  ordering  the 
two-around  .semicommercial  shaftless  press 
designed  and  manufactured  by  Goss’ 
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French  subsidiaiy  as  a  more  modem  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  same  market  segment  targeted 
by  the  Urbanliner.  Pallotto  and  Goss’  Paul 
point  out  that  by  using  inverted-arch  units  in 
an  H-frame,  the  Universal  tower  did  not  rise 
as  high  as  the  Urbanliner  and  it  was  more 
user-friendly,  with  two  rather  than  four 
operating  levels.  Also  compact  owing  to  H- 
framed  units  with  inverted  arches,  the  new, 
Chinese-made  Goss  Magnum  8  is  a  two- 
around  singlewide  that  can  can  add  four- 
color  to  existing  Urbanite  lines. 

But  back  in  the  1980s,  Urbanite  press¬ 
rooms  felt  the  demand  for  color,  led  by  USA 
Today  early  in  the  decade.  By  the  dawn  of 
the  ’90s,  the  Urbanite  remained  a  machine 
favored  by  other  color-quality-consdous, 
contracted-printed  titles,  such  as  The 
National,  a  short-lived  sports  daily.  For 
some  pressrooms,  adding  capacity  meant 
going  beyond  color  decks  and  new  units. 

As  it  happens.  Nobles,  who  began  his 
career  in  1970  at  The  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American,  was  at  that  Gannett  daily  when  it 
“started  printing  USA  Today  in  1983  with  10 


synchronization  automation  rotates  each 
unit  into  its  proper  printing  position. 

“It  totally  amazed  me  that  they  could  do 
this  with  old  steel  at  an  economical  price,” 
Nobles  says,  adding  that  some  of  same  in¬ 
stallers  who  worked  in  Monroe  are  now  at 
work  at  the  Missourian. 

Pressline  worked  with  Rockwell  Automa¬ 
tion  to  engineer  the  units  and  controls,  says 
Nobles,  who  guesses  those  controls  are  a  first 
for  the  Urbanite,  with  remote  setting  of  ink 
and  water  levels  and  register  adjustment 
from  the  the  quiet  room’s  two  consoles. 

An  Urbanite  operator  might  walk  up  to  a 
press  unit,  adjust  an  ink  key  and  walk  away. 
But  with  units  25  feet  in  the  air,  says  Gore, 
Pressline  needed  to  put  all  controls  near  floor 
level  and  preferably  in  one  place.  In  Monroe, 
it  wanted  them  accessible  from  either  of  two 
Rockwell  Automation  consoles. 

The  press  now  has  ink  fountains  and 
remote  ink-setting  software  from  Perretta 
Graphics  Corp.  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  spray- 
bar  dampening  from  technotrans  AG  in 
Sassenberg,  Germany  and  ML  ProspecL  Ill., 
and  controllers  from  CCl 
Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for 
motorized  register  control. 

Gore  says  Pressline  inter- 
faced  the  systems  with  the 
Rockwell  Automation  soft- 
ware  so  that  everything  can 
be  controlled  through  the 
Rockwell  system’s  consoles. 

The  press  line  that  Press- 

—  _  line  personnel  left  Nobles’ 

-  crew  consists  of  a  four-high 
tower,  two  mono  units,  an- 
other  four-high,  two  folders, 

ter  at  consoles  a  four-high,  mono  unit  and 
istruction.  four-high  —  capacity  to  print 
56  pages  in  collect  mode,  including  32  pages 
in  full  color.  Alternatively,  the  equipment 
can  be  run  simultaneously  as  two  presses. 

To  house  its  new  equipment.  Nobles’  group 
built  a  completely  new  press  hall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  from  the  old  press,  using  part 
of  a  lot  used  by  circulation  vehicles.  The  new 
structure,  he  explains,  sits  between  (and 
joins)  the  main  building  and  the  formerly 
unattached  but  adjacent  circulation  annex. 

“We  had  to  completely  reroute  our  electri¬ 
cal  source  coming  into  the  building,”  he 
continues.  Entering  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building,  it  is  now  underground  and 
wraps  around  to  other  side,  where  it  powers 
the  new  press  drives. 

Preproduction  press  runs  through  winter 
will  include  the  News-Star  (not  sale  copies), 
shutting  down  when  good  results  are 
achieved,  according  to  Nobles.  Press  trials 
and  crew  training,  he  says,  “will  try  to  make  it 
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as  real  as  it  can  be.”  At  the  same  time, 
he  adds,  it  will  present  “an  opportu-  ^  ^ 

nity  to  run  the  different  configura-  , 

tions  on  the  press,  get  the  bugs  out.” 

Nobles  says  his  crew  is  eager  for  a  ||g|j| 
change  to  new  technology  instead  of 
“fighting  that  old  1948  letterpress ... 
waiting  for  it  to  react  to  their  adjust¬ 
ment.”  (When  the  Urbanite  runs  live 
in  the  spring,  the  letterpress  will  be 
removed  and  probably  scrapped.) 

Manning  is  expected  to  change, 
but  not  the  workforce.  “We’re  proba¬ 
bly  looking  at  four  to  five  people  in  the 
pressroom,  but  that’s  just  for  the  daily 
paper,”  the  production  chief  says,  adding 
that  commercial  print  jobs  should  preserve 
the  eight-person  pressroom. 

To  go  along  with  the  upgrade  to  color 
offset,  the  News-Star  will  employ  computer- 
to-plate  output  using  two  Kodak  Trendset¬ 
ter  thermal  imagers  delivering  plates  to  one 
Burgess  bender.  Prolmage  is  supplying  the 
software  to  manage  the  workflow.  On  the 
post-press  side,  K&M  Newspaper  Services 
installed  new  conveyors  to  the  second-floor 
mailroom,  which  also  now  has  a  new  Gam- 
merler  stacker.  The  mailroom  will  expand 
into  part  of  the  old  press  hall,  where  the 
remaining  space  will  be  used  to  store 
newsprint. 

“We’re  doing  everything  new  at  one 
time,”  says  Nobles,  calling  it  “a  totally 
new  ballgame.” 

‘Essentially  the  same  project’ 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  getting  down 
and  seeing  Doug  and  their  operation 
there,”  the  Missourians  Miller  says  of 
the  project  in  Monroe. 

“We’re  doing  essentially  the  same  proj¬ 
ect  they  are,  minus  one  press  unit,”  Miller 
says,  adding,  “We’re  probably  about  three 
months  behind  them.” 

The  last  units  are  now  going  in  the  floor. 
With  one  less  mono  unit  than  in  Monroe, 
its  completed  press  line  will  be  perfectly 
symmetrical.  Like  the  News-Star’s  press 
line,  the  Missourian's  will  be  operable  as 
one  or  two  presses. 

“We’ll  be  able  to  go  48  pages  broadsheet, 
with  32  pages  of  four-color,”  Miller  says, 
adding,  “We’ll  be  able  to  reduce  the  number 
of  press  runs.”  The  Missourian  ,  however, 
still  will  require  two  Tuesday-night  runs  to 
produce  the  80-page  Wednesday  edition, 
but  Miller  says  he  hopes  to  squeeze  the 
weekend  edition  —  now  typically  52  or  54 
pages  —  from  a  single  press  run. 

The  current  press  consists  of  seven  units 
dating  from  late  1960s  and  early  ’70s  (three 
monos  between  two  two-highs)  and  two 


folders  (Urbanite  and  Suburban/Urbanite 
with  quarterfold  and  collect  mode). 
“Pressline  loaned  us  a  unit  for  the  duration 
of  the  project,”  says  Miller,  noting  the  short¬ 
age  in  capacity  for  such  a  busy  shop. 

“We  have  about  70  or  so  publications  we 
print,”  he  says,  and  not  all  are  newspapers. 
Besides  credibly  claiming  to  publish  “prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  paid  weekly  in  Missouri,” 
the  family-owned  company  that  was  among 
the  first  in  state  to  convert  to  offset  has  two 
production  facilities  in  Washington,  two 
satellite  offices  in  other  towTis  (where  it 
distributes  the  Union  Missourian  and  St. 
Clair  Missourian),  publishes  Senior  Life- 
Times  magazine,  and  operates  commercial 
printing  and  direct-mail  businesses. 

This  project,  says  Miller,  is  his  company’s 
biggest.  Like  Monroe’s,  it  includes  construc¬ 
tion  and  upgrades  elsewhere  in  production 
(including  conversion  to  CTP).  With  a  36- 
foot-high  press  bay  (higher  than  Monroe’s), 
its  plant  sits  on  an  eight-acre  greenfield  site 
in  an  industrial  park  about  three  miles  west 
of  town.  “We’re  still  under  construction,” 
says  Miller,  but  since  before  New  Year’s  it’s 
been  “all  buttoned  up.”  In  all,  it  encloses 
nearly  40,000  square  feet,  28,000  of  which 
is  new.  Miller  says  he  plans  to  “move  all  our 
production”  to  the  site  and  convert  about 
4,000  square  feet  to  office  space. 

Urbanite  upsell,  way  up 

At  the  outset,  he  recalls,  “we  were  con¬ 
templating  a  press  and  building  expansion.” 
His  company  bought  Urbanite  units  of 
about  same  vintage  as  its  own  from  The 
Santa  Fe  New  Merican,  which  had  just 
expanded  and  installed  a  KBA  Comet. 

“We  used  their  same  designer  to  do  our 
plant”  —  architect  Billy  DeShields,  who 
designed  the  nearby  Jc^r.w7j  City  (Mo.) 
News-Tribune's  new  facility.  Upon  complet¬ 
ing  a  design  for  the  Missourian,  “he  turned 
it  over  to  a  local  group,  Washington 
Engineering,”  says  Miller. 


^  The  News-Star’s  new  press  hall, 

9  housing  an  upgraded  Goss  Urbanite  with 
■  four-high  towers,  joins  the  main  building 
I  and  circulation  annex. 


Missouri  Publishing  originally  wanted 
only  to  move  and  erect  the  Urbanite  from 
Santa  Fe.  For  that,  it  was  referred  to 
Pressline  during  talks  with  personnel  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  has  used 
Pressline  for  cutdowns  and  other  work.  Af¬ 
ter  contacting  Pressline  (based  in  St.  Louis, 
about  an  hour’s  drive  east  of  Washington), 
the  job  evolved  “into  a  much  larger  project,” 
says  Miller.  The  timing  was  ju.st  right:  Gore 
says  Missourian  Publishing  approached 
his  company  right  after  it  had  completed 
design  drawings  for  the  News-Star. 

The  original  longer  cutoff"  remains,  but 
the  re-engineered  Urbanite’s  web  width  will 
shrink  from  27  inches,  says  Miller.  And 
although  he  guesses  the  newspaper  won’t 
won’t  go  to  24  inches  any  time  soon,  for 
some  products  the  operation  runs  webs 
as  narrow'  as  12  inches. 

As  in  Monroe,  Washington’s  press  is 
being  equipped  with  Technotrans  spray-bar 
dampening,  Perretta  ink  fountains  and 
controls,  and  Rockwell  Automation  press 
controls.  Rockwell’s  system  is  based  on  that 
already  used  at  bigger  plants,  but  Miller 
says  Rockwell  “pared  it  back  to  a  price  point 
for  smaller  papers.”  With  it,  the  Missourian 
and  Neics-Star  w'ill  be  able  to  store  jobs 
and  web  configurations.  Rockwell  also  w'ill 
supply  on-site  training. 

Though  Miller  realizes  there  may  be 
some  slippage  during  the  changeover  and 
training  period,  he’s  determined  not  to  lose 
print  quality.  But  whereas  Monroe  is  con¬ 
verting  from  letterpress.  Miller’s  operators 
already  are  familiar  w'ith  offset.  “We’ve  got 
a  hell  of  a  press  crew,”  he  says.  “They  do  a 
tremendous  job  on  this  old  Urbanite  pre.ss.” 

But  very  soon,  “we’re  going  to  be  printing 
from  a  console”  (as  already  is  the  case  in  the 
company’s  sheetfed  printing  business),  says 
Miller,  noting  that  his  crew  faces  a  change 
in  practices,  mov'ing  from  the  era  of  print¬ 
ing  as  a  craft  to  printing  by  the  numbers 
with  automation.  11 
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For  sponsorship  or  exhibit  information,  please  contact  the  Editor  &  Publisher  sales  representative  in  your  area 

Chas  McKeown,  Publisher,  (646)  654-5120  (Eastern  US  /  New  England  /  Eastern  Canada) 

Michele  Romriell  (606)  376-7022  (Mid-West  /  Western  US) 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712  (South  East  US) 

Questions: 

General  inquiries  and  registration  questions,  please  email  conferences@adweek.com  or  call  (646)  654-5162 


www.interactivemediaconference.com 


ADWEEK  CUSTOM  MEDIA 


Content  designed  with  you  in  mind. 

Adweek  Custom  Media  specializes  in  developing  client-driven,  high-impact  marketing  solutions  that 
connect  the  client  to  our  audience  while  leveraging  the  power  of  the  Adweek  brand.  The  experienced 
staff  of  ACM  writers,  designers,  marketing  and  distribution  specialists  works  with  our  clients  to 
establish  goals,  then  creates  customized  editorial  sections,  online  content  and  events,  to  meet  them. 

An  ACM  campaign  can: 

•  Mark  a  company  milestone,  like  National  Geographic  Channel’s  5th  anniversary  salute. 

•  Share  a  CEO’s  vision. 

•  Put  a  particular  industry  segment  in  the  spotlight,  like  the  Cable  Up  section  showcasing  the  latest  in 
programming,  ratings  and  research  or  Experiential  Marketing’s  offer  to  marketers. 

•  Leverage  ACM’s  relationships  with  industry  associations,  such  as  the  Interactive  Advertising  Bureau, 
our  partner  for  the  lAB  Profile  Guide  to  the  key  players  in  the  interactive  field. 

Call  646-654-5110  today  for  a  calendar  of  upcoming  ACM  projects 
or  to  discuss  an  exclusive  ACM  project  for  you. 
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MOVIE  REVIEWS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MOVIE  &  OVD  REVIEWS  WITH  PHOTOS 
Concise.  AuttKXitative.  Affordable. 
Cineman  Syndicate  LLC 
Tel:  (914)  582^906 
cinemansyndicate@verizon.net 
Serving  the  newspaper  industry 
for  over  25  years. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


L 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
PO  BOX  849 
ADA,  OK  74821 
,580.421.9600 

EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 
PO.  BOX  2001 
BRANSON,  MO  6.5615 
4I7.336..T457 


If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalniediasales.com 


WE  KNOW 


WS  PAPERS 


|P  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  their  newspape/s  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm's  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations.and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


|P 


Ml  niA  I'ARTNl  Ks 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River.  CA  95670 
Phone:  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.CDm 


If  you  attack  the  estaUishmeri  long  enough  and  hard  enough,  they  you  a  member  olit’ 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 


FREE  INITIAL  APPRAISAL 


Join  the  hundreds  of  publishers 
who  have  taken  this  first 
confidential  step.  Simply  go  to... 
wwvwiiMdiamergers.com 
and  dick  on  What’s  Your 
Publication  Worth 
Or  contact  one  of  our 
regional  associates 


SouttWSouthaast 
David  Emmons 
(888)  237-7244 


East/Nsw  England  Midwast 
John  Szafc  WW  Packs 

(845)  291-7387  (309)  716-7 


South  west/Plalns/  South 


Mtn  Statas 
RoMe  Hyde 
(405)  273-9289 


Dannie  Richardson  Kent  Roadec 


www.inediamergers.com 


Eat  1959  Corporala  Officea; 

Larry  Oilmas,  Ptaaldant  24212  Muacail  Court 

t3ailherabug,  MO  20882 
(301)253-5018 


WB.  Grimes 

^Company 


We  beiieve  a  handshake 
stiil  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribh.  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  WC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  K- 
Newspapers  j 

Check  <»ur  references 
(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbac*hc*r  IVIedia 
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-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


-EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Karen  *  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit: 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  nnore  information  or  call  Allen  at: 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color; 
GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV, 
VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u 
Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


MEDIA  AMERICA 
BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 
AND  FOUR  WEEKLIES.  Resort  communi¬ 
ty,  Grand  County,  includes  two  ski  areas, 
five  lakes,  four  golf  courses  and  national 
park.  Spectacular  growth.  No  brokers. 

Call  Bill  Johnson  at:  (970)  887-3334. 


Presses  for  Sale 

■  10  &  II  Unit  Goss  Urbanites 
■8&  10  Unit  GOSS  SSC 

■  8-unit  GOSS  SC.  very  clean. 

■  KXX)  series  Goss  Urbanite 
half-page  folder.  22  cut-off. 

■  Half  &  quarter  page  SSC  folder 
■7-unit  HARRIS  V15C/VI5D 

^INLAND 

HCWSMkPf  R  IMCHRCRV  CORRORATIQX 

1-800-255-6746 
inmc  I  fo'inlandnews.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts" 
RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 
(BOO)  950-8475*www.Metro-News.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
WedoitalB 
(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


MARKETINQ  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for 
any  size  publication.  State  of  the  art  pre¬ 
dictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  100%  Compliant 
Phone:  (732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732) 
602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 
WVI/W.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebfains.com 


RESEARCH 


Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 

Free  industry  newsletter! 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 
101-year-old  county  seat  weekly  in 
southwest  Arkansas.  Lafayette  County 
Democrat  has  circulation  1,350.  Asking 
price  Is  $35,000. 

Call  Lawrence  Graves  at: 

(888)  845  6397  in  Nashville,  AR. 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  FREE 
MONTHLY  PUBLICATIONS 
in  North  Central  Florida;  targets  seniors 
in  high  end  community.  2  pubs  have  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  privileges.  Apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  4068  via  E-mail  to: 
mmacmahonOeditorandpubkshef.com 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page  Fold¬ 
ers  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P. 
42”  -r  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes; 
Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half  Decks,  Angle 
bars,  Electromatic  Slitters,  Press  Re¬ 
moval  &  Installation,  Press  Rebuilding. 
New,  Used  parts.  In  Business  for  Over 
30  Years.  Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


“You  cant  make  up  anything  anymore. 

The  world  itself  is  a  satire.  All  you're  doing 
is  recording  it." 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  SALES 

CLARITY  MEDIA  GROUFMHE  EXAMINER  NEWSPAPERS 
This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  a  unique  and  proven  sales  leader  with  a  unique  company. 
Clarity  Media  Group  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  delivering  tomorrow’s  newspapers  and 
web-sites  today.  The  Examiner  currently  publishes  in  Washington  DC,  Baltimore  and  San 
Francisco  with  over  698,000  circulation  and  has  strong  growth  plans  for  future  important 
markets.  Examiner.com  delivers  local  information  for  25  cities  with  expanded  depth  in 
our  newspaper  cities.  The  Examiner  is  building  on  the  strengths  of  traditional  newspapers 
but  is  filling  many  gaps  with  new  ideas  to  better  serve  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  Vice  President  of  Sales,  preferably  based  in  the  very  desirable  city  of  Denver,  will 
lead  a  sales  team  based  around  the  country  to  develop  and  grow  relationships  and  busi¬ 
ness  with  major  retail  and  national  clients  across  all  current  and  future  Examiner  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  team  enjoys  the  autonomy  to  create,  present  and  sell  programs  across  all 
papers  with  the  full  support  of  each  property.  Clients  like  having  one  sales  team  to  serve 
multiple  markets.  In  addition  the  VIP  of  Sales  has  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  local 
papers  to  build  and  execute  strategies  in  and  across  the  local  paper  markets. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  someone  who  loves  the  business,  has  relationships  with 
this  client  group  and  is  a  proven  sales  leader  and  direct  seller  but  wants  a  different  type 
of  experience  with  a  private  entrepreneurial  company.  Clarity  Media  Group  is  committed 
to  building  a  national  brand  of  local  newspapers  in  major  markets,  and  is  off  to  a  great 
start.  Submit  resumes  to  Carol  Miliotes  at  Fax:  303-299-1505  or: 

cmiljotes@claritymg.com. 


‘Whether  it's  the  best  of  times  or  the  worst  of  times,  it's  the  only  time  we've  got." 


GROUP  CONTROLLER 

Paxton  Media  Group,  Inc.  is  seeking  a  regional  accounting  manager  for  its 
Arkansas/MississippiAouisiana  region.  The  region  is  managed  from  Jonesboro,  AR  and 
includes  six  daily  newspapers  with  circulation  of  approximately  65,000. 

The  regional  manager  is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  accounting,  financial  reporting, 
and  budgeting  activities  for  the  group.  Great  benefits,  attractive  compensation  package. 

Apply  to:  David  Mosesso,  publisher,  The  Jonesboro  Sun,  P.O.  Box  1249,  Jonesboro,  AR 
72401-1249.  E-mail:  dmosesso9jonesborosun.com. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Come  be  a  part  of  the  fastest  growing  sector  in  newspapers  and  online  news.  We  have 
immediate  and  near-term  openings  for  B2B  publ'shers  to  lead  and  grow  our  unique  pub¬ 
lishing  platforms  m  locations  across  the  U.S.  Leadership  experience  on  the  editorial  or 
advertising  side  -  preferably  a  bit  of  both  -  is  a  must.  We're  an  innovative  business  infor¬ 
mation  company  that  believes  in  letting  our  publishers  do  what  they  do  best:  lead,  manage 
and  grow  their  people  and  their  businesses.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Mark  W.C.  Stodder,  EVP/Newspapers  Dolan  Media  Company,  1200  Baker  Building,  706 
Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402. 

www.dolanmedia.com  or  reply  to  careers@dolanmedia.com 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER 

Rocky  Mountain  region  newspaper  has  an  opportunity  for  a  talented  Publisher  at  a  com¬ 
munity  sized  paper.  Prior  publishing  experience  required.  History  of  success  is  critical 
and  a  focus  on  revenue  is  essential.  Must  have  operated  in  an  executive  management 
position  for  at  least  3  years.  The  person  must  also  have  a  strong  commitment  to  commu¬ 
nity  service.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  full  benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  great  opportunity,  please  forward  your  resume  and 
references  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  Box  4055,  770  Broadway,  7th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003.  OR  E-mail  to:  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com.  Please 
reference  Box  4055  in  the  subject  line. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBUSHER 

Salem,  OR 

East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  a  family-owned  company  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  has  an  opportunity  for  a  leader  with  the  right  credentials.  Our 
six-day  newspaper  in  Pendleton,  OR,  has  a  new  management  team  in  place  with 
strengths  in  advertising  sales,  circulation  and  news.  We’re  seeking  a  publisher  with  a  de¬ 
monstrable  record  of  success  and  innovation  in  media,  a  heart-felt  devotion  to  quality 
journalism  at  the  community  level,  and  an  unwavering  commitment  to  customer  service. 
We  offer  excellent  compensation  including  both  profit-sharing  and  401(k) 

Interested  candidates  should  apply  to:  Ginger  Anderson,  East  Oregonian  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny,  P.O.  Box  2048,  Salem  OR  97308-2048. 

Fax:  (503)  371-2935. 

Phone:  (503)  3644431. 


ADVERTISING  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Journal  News,  a  Gannett  Company  located  in  White  Plains,  NY.  The  Journal  News 
and  LoHud.com,  the  #1  local  multimedia  company  in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley  seeks  a 
seasoned,  results-oriented  Retail  Advertising  Director  to  be  responsible  for  leading  the  local 
retail  advertising  department  and  its’  initiatives  that  will  grow  revenues  and  drive  new 
business.  You  will  be  responsible  for  managing  a  sales  staff  of  45  and  developing  and 
implementing  advertising  strategies  and  achieving  revenue  objectives  across  multiple 
product  lines.  A  proven  track  record  of  exceeding  forecasted  revenues  and  growing 
market  share  is  essential. 

You  should  have  3-5  years  of  managerial  experience,  strong  leadership  abilities  and  ex¬ 
cellent  marketing  and  analytical  skills.  Newspaper  experience  is  a  plus.  Position  reports 
to  Vice  President  of  Advertising.  In  addition  to  career  advancement  opportunities,  we  are 
a  company  rich  in  its  diversity  of  people  and  communities.  We  offer  a  competitive  base 
salary  and  complete  benefits  including  a  401k  savings  plan.  We  maintain  a  safe  drug 
free  workplace  &  pre-employment  drug  testing  is  required.  For  consideration  send  your 
resume  to: 

E-mail:  careers@lohud.com  or  fax  to:  91469^8174 


SALES  MANAGER 

Automotive  Advertising 

Are  you  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  leader?  Do  you  have  a  track  record  of  driving  new 
sales  growth  in  a  team  environment?  If  your  answer  is  YES!  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest 
newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  a  Sales  Manager  in  our  Automotive  Advertising  department. 
Paramount  to  this  key  position  is  the  ability  to  provide  strategic  direction  and 
sales  leadership  for  a  16-person  automotive  advertising  sales  team  tor  national  and  local 
automotive  advertising  sales. 

Responsibilities  include  developing  and  implementing  strategic  plans  to  increase  revenue 
and  market  share,  overseeing  two  sales  supervisors  and  14  sales  staff,  and  working  with 
the  Classified  Manager  to  actively  cultivate  advertiser  and  trade  association  relationships. 
Successful  candidates  will  possess  strong  leadership,  decision  making  and  organizational 
skills;  excellent  communication  skills,  both  written  and  verbal;  and  strong  strategic 
and  analytical  skills.  Candidates  will  also  possess  the  ability  to  hold  staff  accountable, 
delegate  and  follow-up,  articulate  mission,  vision  and  goals,  and  negotiate  major  contracts. 
All  candidates  must  have  their  own  transportation  and  be  willing  to  do  some 
travel  and  attend  night  and  weekend  business  functions. 

Requirements;  Bachelor  degree.  A  minimum  of  5  - 10  years  of  progressive  experience  in 
a  management  role,  of  which,  five  years  must  have  been  spent  in  a  media  or  newspaper 
automotive  management  sales  environment.  The  candidate  must  possess  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  the  automotive  business,  along  with  proven  experience  in  sales  management 
practices.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package  that  includes  hospi¬ 
talization,  prescription  drug,  vision  and  dental  coverage,  401(k)  with  company  match,  de¬ 
fined  benefit  pension  plan,  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Interested  candidates  should  send 
a  resume  and  cover  letter  in  Word  or  PDF  format  to:  The  Plain  Dealer,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  1801  Superior  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

E-mail:  humanresources@plaind.com  FAX;  (216)  999^365 
No  Phone  cals,  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  MANAGERS 

Display  Advertising  Sales  Management 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the  top  20  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and 
Ohio’s  largest  newspaper  is  looking  for  experienced  sales  managers  to  fill  the  following 
openings. 

NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven  background  in  successfully  selling,  managing,  and 
developing  national  advertisers.  Must  be  highly  skilled  in  strategic  planning  for  national 
accounts,  as  well  possess  the  ability  to  facilitate  high-level  sales  presentations.  Requires 
Bachelor  degree  with  a  minimum  of  7  to  10  years  experience  in  outside  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  with  a  proven  record  of  success  in  driving  sales  growth  and  increasing  market 
share. 

KEY  ACCOUNT  SALES  MANAGER 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven  background  in  successful  contract  negotiation, 
strategic  planning  for  majorAey  accounts,  and  an  ability  to  facilitate  high-level  sales  pres¬ 
entations.  Requires  Bachelor  degree  with  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  outside 
sales  and  management  with  a  proven  record  of  success  in  driving  sales  growth  and  in¬ 
creasing  market  share. 

Providing  motivation,  hands  on  leadership,  fresh  ideas  and  a  positive  attitude  are  paramount 
for  these  key  sales  management  positions.  Responsibilities  include  structuring  and 
directing  an  outside  sales  force,  assisting  in  goal  setting,  implementing  target  market 
strategies,  developmental  coaching  and  counseling  and  setting  performance  expectations. 
Successful  candidates  will  possess  strong  marketing,  organizational,  negotiation 
and  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  work  well  with  others,  and  be  adept  at  data  analysis 
and  strategic  planning.  Iivdepth  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  industry  is  a  plus. 

The  Plain  Dealer  offers  an  exceptional  compensation  and  benefit  package  including  medi¬ 
cal,  dental,  vision  and  prescription  drug  coverage.  We  provide  a  defined  benefit  pension 
plan,  a  401k  plan  with  company  match  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Interested  candidates 
should  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  in  Word  or  PDF  format  to: 

The  Plain  Dealer, 

Attn:  Human  Resources, 

1801  Superior  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 

E-mail:  humanresources@plaind.com  Fax:  (216)999-6365 
No  phone  calls  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  McComb  Enterprise-Journal,  a  12,000<irculation  six-days-a-week  newspaper  in 
southwest  Mississippi,  is  growing.  New  products,  including  an  annual  magazine  and  a 
magazineKjuality  phone  book,  help  to  diversify  sales  from  our  newsprint  base.  We’re  looking 
for  an  advertising  manager  who  is  organized,  detail-oriented  and  creative.  The  ad 
manager’s  annual  pay  should  range  from  $60,000  to  $70,000  as  a  commission  based 
on  sales,  with  the  commission  rate  rising  if  sales  exceed  prior  periods.  Send  resumes 
to  Jack  Ryan,  Publisher  at:  publisher@enterpriseioumal.com 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

At  Trib  Total  Media  we  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Retail  Advertising  Director  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  successful  candidate  should  have  at  least  5-7  years  of 
management  experience  with  dailies  and  weeklies  in  a  competitive  metro  environment. 
They  should  also  have  a  proven  record  of  success  in  driving  new  revenues,  new  product 
development  and  growing  market  share. 

The  position  will  lead  a  staff  of  approximately  75  sales  representatives  in  multiple  locations 
developing  sales  strategies  to  enhance  the  revenues  of  a  group  of  multi-titled  paid 
and  non-paid  weekly  newspapers,  magazines  and  online.  If  you  have  strong  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills  and  are  seeking  a  new  challenge  with  a  growing  organization 
then  we  can  offer  you  competitive  compensatipn  along  with  an  outstanding  benefit  pack¬ 
age  Please  E-mail  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to: 

E-mail:  careers@tnbweb.com 
www.tribtotalmedia.com  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Sun,  a  50,000  circulation  newspaper  owned  by  MediaNews  Group  and  located  in 
Lowell,  MA  is  seeking  an  experienced  Advertising  Manager.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
strong  retail  management  experience  and  a  solid  knowledge  of  automotive  and  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  sales  organization  to  successful  revenue  attainment 
in  all  aspects  of  print  and  online  plus  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  newspaper  management  is 
required. 

The  Sun  and  its  two  weekly  publications  offer  the  right  candidate  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  salary,  MBO  and  overrides,  plus  medical  insurance  and  401 K 
matching  program.  E-mail  your  resume  to: 

E-mail:  phamm@lowellsun.com 


AUTDMOTIVE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  seeks  exceptional  sales  team  leader  responsible  for  growing  rev¬ 
enues  and  managing  sales  team.  Qualified  candidates  will  have  a  successful  media  adver¬ 
tising  sales  background  and  be  extremely  skilled  in  the  areas  of  sales  management  prac¬ 
tices,  account  planning,  and  business  development.  Knowledge  of  the  Auto  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  Internet  Media  Sales  is  definite  asset.  Successful  candidates  should  forward 
their  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Chicago  Sun-Times  News  Group 
Attn:  Director  of  Automotive 
350  N.  Orleans,  10  North,  Chicago,  IL  60654 
Fax:  312-321-2065.  HR@suntimes.com 
(please  note  Auto  Sales  Manager  in  subject  line) 

No  phone  calls,  please.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Northeast  Arkansas'  regional  newspaper.  The  Jpnesboro  Sun,  is  seeking  a  qualified  circu¬ 
lation  director  to  manage  and  grow  its  23,000  circulation  base.  5  years  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience  necessary  with  a  successful  history  of  circulation  growth.  Staff  of 
20  dedicated  employees  is  looking  for  a  leader  to  seize  terrific  market  opportunity. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits,  and  opportunity  for  advancement  within  Paxton  Media  Group. 
Send  resume  with  cover  letter  to:  David  Mosesso,  c/o  The  Jonesboro  Sun,  518 
Carson,  Jonesboro,  AR  72401.  E-mail  to  dmosesso^onesborosun.com. 

PUG  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  does  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin  or  disability. 


CIRCULATIDN  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Blade,  the  Pulitzer-prize  winning  newspaper  serving  northwestern  Ohio  and  south¬ 
eastern  Michigan,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales  Manager.  This  position 
will  be  responsible  for  growing  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  circulation  to  achieve  es¬ 
tablished  circulation  goals.  This  includes  the  development  and  implementation  of  sales 
campaigns  and  strategies  that  drive  both  home  delivery  and  single  copy  readership.  Ad¬ 
ditional  duties  will  include  overseeing  reader  retention  and  customer  service  activities  for 
insuring  first  class  customer  relationships. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  the  following  skills:  Must  have  ten  plus  years  of  circu¬ 
lation  sales  management  experience.  In-depth  knowledge  of  consumer  direct  marketing 
concepts  and  disciplines.  Understanding  of  market  demography  and  newspaper  targets 
in  the  market.  Demonstrated  experience  in  developing  a  sales  forecast  and  a  supporting 
sales  plan.  Demonstrated  experience  analyzing  and  interpreting  research  data.  Strong 
proficiency  in  testing,  segmentation,  targeting  and  new  product  development.  Demon¬ 
strated  new  product  management  skills.  Strong  understanding  of  retail  merchandising. 
Stellar  sales  presentation  and  communication  skills.  Strong  working  knowledge  of  ABC 
rules  and  guidelines.  Skilled  in  utilizing  an  independent  sales  contractor  network  for  sub¬ 
scription  sales.  Adept  at  building  corporate  relationships  and  procuring  sponsorships  . 
Demonstrated  ability  to  work  with  internal  department  representatives  The  Blade  offers 
a  competitive  compensation  and  benefit  package.  Apply  in  confidence  to: 

The  Blade,  Attn:  Human  Resources  Department,  541  N.  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660.  Resumes  may  be  faxed  to  419-724'6080. 

E-mail:  HR@toledoblade.com.  No  phone  calls  please.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 

A  200,000-circulation  newspaper  group  in  Zone  2  seeks  a  sales-oriented  Single  Copy 
Manager.  Primarily  responsible  for  leading  the  team  assigned  to  increasing  single  copy 
sales,  securing  3rd  Party  sponsors  and  assuring  complete  collections.  In  our  market,  we 
have  great  opportunities  to  grow  our  numbers  through  joint  promotions,  improved  place¬ 
ment,  outlet  growth,  POP,  draw  control,  direct  sales  and  more. 

Our  company  is  seeking  a  proven  leader  who  will  develop  and  execute  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  grow  our  numbers.  We  are  looking  for  this  individual  to  be  an  accomplished,  talented 
circulator  who  will  also  provide  leadership  on  our  management  team.  Qualifications 
include  5  years  in  single  copy  or  overall  circulation  management.  College  degree  preferred. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4067 ,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editoranclpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  4067  in  subject  heading) 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


#  Executive  Editor/Senior  Writer 

The  Ford  Foundetion  is  a  private  philanthropic  institution  that  serves  as  a  resource  for 
innovative  people  and  institutions  worldwide.  We  currently  have  an  opportunity  available  in 
our  Communications  Department. 

Reporting  to  and  working  with  the  Communications  Director,  you  will  develop  the  strategic 
direction  and  voice  For  all  editorial  content,  including  policy  essays,  a  magazine,  the  website, 
multimedia  products,  and  more.  Selected  candidate  will  also  manage  a  team  of  staff  and 
consultant  writers  to  produce  high-concept  material  for  an  influential  and  knowledgeable 
audience  of  policy-makers,  academics,  and  leaders  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  related  to  the 
foundation's  mission.  Requirements  include  a  minimum  of  12  years  experience  with  progressive 
responsibility  for  conceiving,  writing,  editing  and  managing  written  content  across  multiple 
platforms,  with  emphasis  on  inventive  policy  essays  and  original  thinking;  a  Bachelor's  in 
English,  History,  or  the  Humanities  and  experience  managing  the  complete  editorial  prxess 
and  working  effectively  with  senior  management.  A  Master's  degree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  generous  benefits  package.  To  apply  please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter,  with  salary  information,  to;  Ms.  Theresa  Smith,  The  Ford  Foundation. 
320  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017  or  visit  www.FordFound.org/employment. 
Equal  employment  opportunity  and  having  a  diverse  staff  are  fundamental  principles  of 
The  Ford  Foundation. 


THE  FORD 
FOUNDATION 


www.editorandpubllsher.com 
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Coverage  of  all  aspects  of 
the  North  American  newspaper 
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focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the 
year  focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great 
importance  to  the  industry. 

•  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

•  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry' 
has  been  lately-and  where  it  is  heading. 

•  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg. 

•  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 
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advertising 

ADSTAR  INC. 

Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 

CanWest  Global  Commmunications  will 
integrate  AdStar  Web-based  ad-transaction 
technology  to  enable  advertisers  to  create, 
schedule,  and  pay  for  classified  ads  in  The 
Vancouver  Sun,  The  Province  and  the  Web 
sites  of  British  Columbia’s  two  largest 
dailies.  Ad  Sales  provides  user-friendly 
templates,  online-  and  print-specific  layouts, 
feature-rich  formatting  options,  real-time 
credit  card  authorization  and  processing, 
enhancement  tools  (photos,  borders,  graph¬ 
ics,  shading),  e-mail  renewal  notices,  and 
management  reports.  Once  created  on  the 
Web,  ads  flow  through  AdStar "s  XML 
Gateway  platform  to  a  paper’s  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  front-end  system  and/or  Web  site. 

prepress 

AGFA  GRAPHICS 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.J. 

The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  and  its 
Target  Printing  &  Distribution  operation 
bought  two  Advantage  CLS  violet  plateset- 
ters  and  IntelliTune  image-enhancement 
software  to  produce  the  daily,  weeklies,  al¬ 
ternative  papers,  and  college  publications. 

The  cassette-equipp)ed  model  images  up 
to  220  plates  per  hour  in  sizes  of  IIV2  to  27 
inches  at  resolutions  as  high  as  2,540  dpi. 
The  end-loading  system’s  small  footprint  is 
designed  for  positioning  units  side  by  side. 

Created  to  cope  with  newspapers’  many 
images,  IntelliTune’s  Multi-Dimensional 
Processing  analyzes  each  image’s  tone, 
color,  and  spatial  characteristics,  automati¬ 
cally  correcting  for  the  best  reproduction. 

Agfa  also  sold  three  of  the  imagers,  with 
Arkitex  NewsDrive,  to  Post-Newsweek 
Media,  where  Printing  Director  John 
Payne  cited  design  simplicity  for  the  choice. 
Holding  many  more  plates  than  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  the  CLS  models  will  enable  the  printer 
“to  become  more  of  a  lights-out  op)eration 
during  several  shifts  without  much  manual 
intervention,”  Payne  said.  Printing  almost 
a  mUlion  copies  each  week  of  community 
papers,  the  business  serv  es  125  customers, 
most  in  the  Baltimore-Washington  area. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Twenty  North  American  newspapers, 
many  printing  multiple  titles  and  commer¬ 
cial  work,  bought  Kodak  computer-to-plate 


hardware  and  software  in  recent  months. 

A  new  European  plant  printing  a  new  daily 
bought  Kodak’s  1,000th  thermal  platesetter. 

Ordering  two  Trendsetter  News  70  ther¬ 
mal  platesetters:  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald- 
Republic  (with  Newsmanager  and  Prinergy 
Evo  PDF  workflow  systems.  Preps  imposi¬ 
tion  software);  Miami-based  Southeast 
Offset  (with  Prinergy  Evo,  Insite  prepress 
Web  software  for  submitting,  tracking,  and 
proofing  jobs)  for  Boca  Raton  and  Cayman 
Islands  dailies,  and  weeklies  and  monthlies; 
and  Brown  Publishing’s  Athens  and  Xenia, 
Ohio,  plants  (with  Newsmanager,  Prinergy 
Evo)  for  18  dailies,  27  weeklies  and  TMCs. 

Other  pairs  went  to  The  Gazette  in 
Montreal  (Trendsetter  News  150s)  and  Tal¬ 
lahassee  Democrat  (Trendsetter  News  100s). 

Trendsetter  News  70s  also  were  sold  to: 
Scripps  Texas  Newspapers’  Wichita  Falls 
Times  Record  News  and  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times  (with  Prinergy  Evo,  Preps, 
Staccato  screening);  Lee  Enterprises,  for  its 
three  dailies  produced  in  Albany,  Ore.  (with 
Prinergy  Evo,  Preps,  Staccato);  Ogden  News¬ 
papers’ //eraZc/  Star  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 

The  Post-Journal  in  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  and 
The  Maui  (Hawaii)  News  (each  with  Priner- 
g>’  Evo);  Transcontinental’s  The  Telegram, 
in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  (two  imagers. 
Staccato,  Newsmanager,  Prinergy  Evo); 
and  the  Post  Register  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

The  Denver  Newspaper  Agency’s 
commercial  division,  which  prints  The  New 
York  Times,  turned  to  Kodak  again  for  two 
Trendsetter  News  100s,  Preps,  Newsmanag¬ 
er,  Prinergv’  Evo,  and  Staccato.  The  agency 
runs  five  Trendsetter  News  200s  for  its 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  The  Denver  Post. 

Purchasing  second  Trendsetters:  News- 
manager  and  Staccato  user  Home  News  En¬ 
terprises,  for  its  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic 
plant,  which  also  prints  The  Brawn  County 
Democrat  and  Franklin  Daily  Journal,  and 
for  its  Greenfield  Daily  Reporter  (which  also 
uses  Prinergy  Evo  and  Preps);  The  News 
Tribune  Co.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  (with  Stac¬ 
cato);  Metroland  Printing,  Publishing  & 
Distributing  Ltd.,  Mississauga,  Ont.,  for  100 
community  newspapers; 
and  the  Anderson  (S.C.) 

Independent-Mail. 

Founded  last  year 
and  printing  Austria’s 
new  daily,  Osterreich, 

Tulln-based  Media  Druck 
GmbH  bought  three 
Trendsetter  News  200s, 
marking  Kodak’s  1,000th 
thermal  CTP  newspaper 
system  sale.  Besides 
imagers,  it  purchased  a 


Kodak  Mercury  News  processor  and  Ther- 
malnews  Gold  digital  plates  to  produce 
Osterreich  (300,000  copies  on  weekdays, 
twice  that  on  weekends)  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  heatset  and  non-heatset  printing 
on  its  MAN  Roland  Geoman  press. 

Featuring  resolution  of  2-98%  at  150  Ipi 
and  1-99%  at  120  Ipi,  Thermalnews  Gold 
allows  36-micron  stochastic  printing  under 
newspaper  conditions  and  25  microns  for 
commercial  applications.  Stable  on  press, 
it  offers  rapid  roll-ups,  quick  restarts,  and 
excellent  ink/water  balance,  according 
to  Kodak.  Newspaper  publishers  Reiff 
Zeitungsdruck  in  Offenburg,  Germany, 
reported  the  plate  images  faster  with  less 
power  and  delivered  “a  dramatic  increase  in 
print  quality,”  enabling  it  to  move  to  a  120-lpi 
screen.  Depending  on  paper  used,  Thermal- 
News  gave  from  175,000  to  325,000  impres¬ 
sions.  The  new  plates  use  a  clean-working 
negative  developer  in  a  compact,  easy-to- 
maintain  dedicated  processor,  providing 
longer  chemistry  life  and  cleaner  processing. 

post-press 

SCHUR  PACKAGING  SYSTEMS 

Horsens,  Denmark;  Schaumburg,  III. 

The  New  York  Times  bought  six  palletiz¬ 
ing  systems  to  expand  its  College  Point 
plant’s  operations.  To  begin  installing  in 
October,  “they’ll  be  coming  on  line  pretty 
much  every  month  through  March”  of 
2008,  said  Daniel  Kemper,  president  of 
Schur’s  U.S.  company.  “It  all  depends  on  the 
press  and  the  insert  schedule,”  said  Times 
Production  Vice  President  Thomas  P. 
Lombardo,  citing  the  new  Goss  Colorliner 
and  three  new  inserters.  The  Winrob 
machines  will  increase  the  site’s  palletizing 
capacity  when  it  absorbs  production  now 
handled  at  the  Times’  Edison,  N.J.,  plant. 

Unlike  the  Times’  1999  von  Gal  (Western 
Atlas/HK  Systems)  palletizers,  which  feed 
at  a  12-foot  elevation  with  pallets  indexing 
down  on  scissor  lifts  as  they  are  loaded  and 
plastic  wrapped,  Schur's  units  are  floor- 
mounted  “so  you  don’t 
have  to  raise  the  pallet,” 
says  Lombardo.  Besides 
reliability,  throughput 
and  ease  of  use,  he  said 
the  Winrob  system  was 
chosen  for  bundle  sta¬ 
bility  and  handling  of 
untied  bundles.  “It’s  nice 
to  have  that  option,”  he 
said,  noting  that  one 
Times  palletizing  line 
will  have  the  capability. 


Schur’s  Winrob  palletizer,  as  shown 
at  the  Drupa  trade  show  last  year 
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2007-2008  will  he ... 


One-party  rule  has  ended  and  a  wide-open  presidential  race  has 
begun.  But  some  creators  are  sick  of  doing  Iraq  War  cartoons 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


A  Republican  in  the  White  House,  Democrats 
controlling  Congress,  and  the  2008  presidential  race 
heating  up.  Editorial  cartoonists  are  greatly  looking 
forward  to  the  next  two  years,  right?  Yes,  and  no. 

I  Many  cartoonists  are  eager  to  comment  on  this 
new  political  landscape,  but  Signe  Wilkinson  finds  it  hard  to  be 
enthusiastic  while  the  Iraq  War  continues.  “I’m  profoundly  de¬ 
pressed  by  this  war,”  said  The  Philadelphia  Daily  iVews/Washing- 
ton  Post  Writers  Group  cartoonist.  “The  carnage  goes  on  and  on. 
I  find  it  very  daunting  to  continue  doing  cartoons  about  it.  What 

do  you  say  after  you  say  the  - - 


war  stinks?  I’m  respectful  of  ,  SPEAKER'TO 
the  people  making  the  sacri-  REPEFINING 
fices  and  disdainful  of  the  GENDER  ROl 

people  making  them  make 
the  sacrihces.” 

She  added;  “I  don’t  lielieve 
anyone  has  an  alternative 
version,  including  the  new  : 
Democratic  leadership.  We  ■ 

can  only  hope.”  ■ 

Other  cartoonists,  includ- 
ing  Mike  Luckovich  of  The 
Atlanta  JoumaTConstitu- 
tion  and  Creators  Syndicate, 
also  mentioned  the  “dark 
cloud”  of  the  war. 

But  cartoonists  are  still  '(PHQH 

energized  by  some  anticipat-  ” 
ed  aspects  of  the  next  two  years.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Wilkinson  is  looking  forward  to 
U.S.  Sen.  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  (D- 
N.Y.)  running  for  president,  regardless  of 
whether  that  run  is  successful.  “She’s  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  prove  herself  on  the  big 
stage,”  said  the  1992  Pulitzer  Prize  winner. 


SPEAKER-TO-BE  NANCY  PELOSI, 
REDEFINING  TRADITIONAL 
GENDERROIESFOR  WOMEN... 


Glenn  McCoy  of  the  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat  and  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  said  he’ll  enjoy  doing  more  car¬ 
toons  about  another  possible  presidential 
candidate,  U.S.  Sen.  Barack  Obama 
(D-Ill.),  especially  since  they  share  a  state. 

“It’s  always  great  when  you  have  a 


national  figure  in  your  own  bacl^ard,”  Mc¬ 
Coy  told  E^P,  noting  that  he  loves  when 
letters  “pour  in”  after  his  Obama  cartoons. 

McCoy,  one  of  a  relatively  small  number 
of  conservative  editorial  cartoonists, 
added  that  he’s  happy  to  comment  about  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress:  “When 
the  party  you’re  opposed  to  is  in  power,  it 
makes  a  cartoonist’s  job  a  little  easier.” 

“Cartoonists  are  at  their  best  when 
they’re  on  the  attack,”  agreed  Mike 
Thompson  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Copley  News  Service.  “Since  the  majority 
of  political  cartoonists  are  left-leaning, 
a  Democratic-controlled  Congress  will 
prove  a  challenge.” 

But  the  2006  Pulitzer  finalist  still 
welcomes  the  return  of  two-party  rule  in 
Washington  because  “things  are  going  to 
get  a  lot  livelier”  for  his  profession. 

“Now  everybody’s  got  a  dog  in  the 
race,”  commented  Clay  Bennett,  the  2002 
Pulitzer  winner  from  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  News  Service. 

“Divided  government  means  more  con¬ 
flict,  which  is  better  for  cartoonists,”  said 
Luckovich,  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  last 
year.  Marshall  Ramsey  —  the  2006 
Pulitzer  finalist  from  The  Clarion-Ledger 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Copley  —  agreed: 
“Conflict  is  always  great  for  our  job.” 

Luckovich  also  said  the  new  political 
landscape  will  show  conservative  readers 
—  some  of  whom  falsely 
claim  he  only  criticizes  Re- 
publicans  —  that  he  skew- 
^^1  ers  Democrats,  too.  “When 
Clinton  was  president,  I  hit 
him  relentlessly  on  Monica 
Lewinsky  and  other  issues,” 

'  Luckovich  recalled. 

He  added:  “Most  car- 
toonists,  even  if  they're 
sympathetic  to  a  part}'  or 
candidate,  are  going  to  hit 
them  if  they  do  something 
stupid  or  hypocritical.” 

Luckov'ich  loves  cartoon- 
HQ  about  presidential  races, 

especially  the  “unscripted, 
goofy”  moments  such  as 
the  apparent  theft  of  a  doc¬ 
ument  about  Republican  Rudy  Giuliani’s 
presidential  prospects.  And  Ramsey  said 
the  2008  race  is  wide  open,  partly  because 
no  incumbent  president  or  vice  president 
will  be  running. 

McCoy,  like  Wilkinson,  is  fascinated 
with  a  possible  presidential  run  by  Hillary 
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hold  a  press  conference  without 
anyone  else  in  the  room!” 

Bennett  added  that  Rums¬ 
feld’s  successor,  Robert  Gates, 
isn’t  as  interesting  a  cartoon 
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Clinton,  especially  her  well-publicized 
efforts  “to  move  to  the  center  while  keep¬ 
ing  her  base  energized.” 

Bennett  is  curious  whether  new  House 
Speaker  Nancy  Pelosi  (D-Calif.)  “will  be 
able  to  build  coalitions”  with  more  con¬ 
servative  Democrats  in  Congress.  He  also 
wonders  how  the  sometimes-combative 
Harry  Reid  (D-Nev.)  will  do  as  Senate 
Majority  Leader. 

What  about  the  actual  drawing  of 
politicians  who  are  assuming  more 
prominent  roles? 

“The  caricatures  will  kind  of  build 
based  on  how  they  [the  politicians] 
handle  themselves,”  said  Luckovich. 

McCoy  said  he’s  still  trying  to  get  an 
artistic  take  on  Pelosi’s  face,  adding  that 
her  “wide,  expressive  eyes”  could  be  a 
good  focus  for  caricatures. 

Several  cartoonists  said  good-looking 
politicians  such  as  Pelosi,  Obama,  and 
2008  presidential  candidate  John 
Edwards  can  be  hard  to  caricature. 
Cartoonists  can  also  have  trouble  drawing 
blander-looking  people  such  as  GOP  advi¬ 
sor  James  Baker  and  former  Congressman 
Richard  Gephardt. 

Is  former  Defense  Secretary  Donald 
Rumsfeld  going  to  be  missed  as  a  cartoon 
target?  “I  find  it  hard  to  miss  Rumsfeld  on 
any  level,”  replied  Thompson.  “But  he  was 

so  wrong  on  so  many  - 

things  that  he  made  / 

great  cartoon  fodder.” 

Ramsey  added;  He  \ 

was  so  sure  of  himself 
Cartoonists  gravitate 
to  people  with  an 
inflated  sense  of 
confidence.” 

Bennett  joked  that 
Rumsfeld,  famous 
for  asking  rhetorical 
questions,  is  “the  only 
guy  I  know  who  could  _ 


target.  But  he  did  note  that 
Gates  has  an  interesting  past 
(including  alleged  involvement 
in  the  Iran-Contra  scandal). 

— There  are  more  Democratic 
than  Republican  politicians 
who  are  female  or  people  of 
color,  so  cartoonists  will  have  a 
more  diverse  cast  of  characters 
to  satirize  during  the  next  two  years.  “I’m 
looking  forward  to  that,”  said  Thompson. 
“Drawing  pudgy,  middle-aged  white  guys 
with  plastic  hair  got  old  fast.” 

But  will  cartoonists  have  to  be  cautious 
about  avoiding  stereotypes  when  drawing 
this  larger  group  of  politicians  who  aren’t 
white  men? 

“Unfortunately  one  of  the  crosses  my 
profession  has  to  bear  is  that  previous 
generations  of  cartoonists  depicted 
women  and  minorities  in  some  pretty 
awful  ways,”  replied  Thompson.  “It’s 
important  to  keep  that  in  mind  when 
drawing  cartoons.  But  when  a  politician 
of  any  gender  or  race  straps  on  the  boxing 
gloves  and  steps  into  the  ring,  they  can’t 
complain  when  they  take  a  metaphorical 
jab  on  the  chin.” 

Wilkinson  said  male  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  (who  comprise  the  vast  majority  of 
the  profession)  did  many  sexist  and 
“demeaning”  cartoons  about  Hillary 
Clinton,  but  added  that  these  creators 
became  somewhat  more  fair  in  recent 
years  as  they  accepted  the  fact  that  Clin¬ 
ton  “is  clearly  a  politician  on  her  own 
merits  and  should  be  treated  as  such.” 

Ramsey  had  some  final  words  about  the 
coming  cornucopia  of  cartoon  fodder: 

“It  will  give  us  something  to  think  about 
besides  newspaper-industry  woes.”  II 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (Di) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 
E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 


Jan.  18  close 

59.32 
38.92 
30.90 
23.57 
52.72 
762.87 
18.30 
39.86 
38.89 


Di  U.S.  Publishing  Index  318.21 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index  345.49 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Jan.  18 
-7.50  -2.82 

3  1.8 

6  -2.4 


I _ 0.68 

.  0.38 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


HOW  SINGLE  COPIES  STACK  UP 


If  you  buy  single  copies,  how  many  Monday-Saturday  issues 
of  the  newspaper  do  you  usually  purchase  each  week? 

I  Buy  none  4% 


Buy  four  10% 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 


INFLUENCING  BUYERS 


Which  of  the  following,  if  any,  influenced  your 
decision  to  purchase  today’s  newspaper? 
■I  2006  Daily  B  2006  Sunday 
The  front  page 


GENDER  I  HEAVY  SINGLE-COPY  PURCHASERS 
SPECIFIC 


Single-copy  buyers 
by  gender,  2006 


%  Usually  Buy  5-6  Monday-Saturday  Issues  Per  Week 
■  2001  Daily  ■  2006  Daily 


Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyers  Study,  2006 


Source:  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  Single-Copy 
Buyer  Study,  2006 


PROBLEM  PAPERS’  REPORT  CARD 


How  many  times  have  you  had  any  of  the  following  problems  when 
you  went  to  buy  the  weekday  newspaper  in  the  past  month? 

2001  Daily  2006  Daily  2001  Daily  2006  Daily 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 


PUSHING  THE  DAILY  WITH  PROMOS 


How  often  do  promotional  displays  near  where  the  newspaper 
is  sold  remind  you  to  buy  the  weekday  newspaper? 

■■  2001  Daily  m  2006  Daily 

Frequently 


ccasionally 


Reason _ 

Sold  out 

Missing  sections  or  torn/dirty 
Paper  not  delivered  yet 
No  convenient  place  to  buy 


Anytime _ 

50%  49% 

35%  36% 

23%  24% 

8%  15% 


Two  or  more  times 
27%  28% 
16%  16% 
10%  11% 
3%  7% 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 


Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Single-Copy  Buyer  Study,  2006 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  EtP  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  EiF%  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven’t 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


JANUARY 


IHovv  GER,u.n  Ford  inki.uenxed 
Bob  Woodward’s  writing  From  a 
Shoptalk  by  author/American  University 
journalism  teacher  Alicia  C.  Shepard: 

Many  people  attack  best-selling  author 
Bob  Woodward  for  not  including  his 
opinion  or  making  a  judgment  in  his 
many  books.  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
late  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Woodward  initially  believed  that  Ford 
had  pardoned  Richard  Nixon  in  some 
kind  of  backroom  deal.  Over  the  years, 
he  began  to  see  the  pardon  as  an  act  of 
genuine  courage,  especially  since  it  may 
well  have  cost  Ford  re-election  in  1976- 
Because  Woodward,  now  63,  did 
change  his  mind  about  the  pardon  over 
the  decades,  he  learned  not  to  trust  his 
immediate  reaction  and  instead  to 
withhold  it.  “My  inclination  is  not  to 
make  a  judgment  because  too  often 
my  judgments  have  been  WTong,”  said 
Woodward.  “I  simply  want  to  try  to  find 
out  what  happened  and  put  it  out,  and 
people  can  make  their  own  judgments.” 

Like  it  or  not  —  and  plenty  of  people 
don’t  —  that  is  how  Woodward  writes 
his  books. 
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because  the  money  often  isn’t  there  to  hire 
people  who  are  highly  specialized,  the  way 
it  is  at  wealthier  metro  papers.  But  the 
Internet  era  requires  more  than  finding 
people  who  can  snap  a  news  photograph 
and  write  a  story  and  lay  out  Page  One. 

Small  newspapers  often  look  for  recent 
college  graduates  to  staff  their  news¬ 
rooms,  in  part  because  those  employees 
won’t  demand  high  salaries. 

Hiring  journalists  and  ad  salespeople 
right  out  of  college  makes  even  more 
sense  today.  Not  only  will  recent  gradu¬ 
ates  probably  fit  within  your  budget,  but 
they’ll  have  an  understand- 
ing  of  the  modem  media  ...  j 
picture  —  at  least,  they  will  | 


dailies  and  on  broadcasts  a  world  away  on 
the  evening  news.  I  bet  you  have,  too.  But 
it  took  a  photo  recently  e-mailed  my  way 
to  make  me  finally  notice  them:  The 
hands  of  soldiers  who  aren’t  afraid  to 
make  the  diving  catch. 

In  this  case,  those  hands  belonged 
to  my  23-year-old  nephew.  Army  Spc. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  who  lay  motionless 
in  a  hospital  bed  too  far  from  home. 

Jeremiah  was  critically  injured  in 
an  accident  in  Iraq  on  Dec.  26  after  his 
Humvee  rolled  over  into  a  canal  of  dirty 
water,  killing  one  of  his  buddies.  After 
being  submerged  for 
10  minutes,  Jeremiah 
was  rescued  and 
airlifted  to  Germany 
for  medical  attention. 
While  en  route  he 
lost  his  best  friend, 
who  also  was  injured 
in  the  accident. 

The  hands  that 
aimed  to  make  diving 
catches  from  his 
childhood  love  of 
baseball  now  lay  weak 
and  motionless,  aiming 
instead  to  grasp  onto 
the  thread  of  life. 


6  Hiring  om.y  c’ro.ss-.vikdia  appmcants, 
AND  oniER  .SL’GGKsrioNS  From  Steve 
Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

Let’s  explore  what  small  newspapers 
should  be  doing  —  those  likely  operating 
with  emaciated  staffs  and  modest 
financial  resources  —  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  resist  the  industrywide  trend 
of  flat  or  declining  print  readership  and 
loss  of  advertising  dollars  to  new  forms 
of  media.  Here  are  some  things  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  of  small  newspapers 
should  be  doing,  with  emphasis  on  the 
online  side  of  the  business: 

No.  2:  Don’t  hire  print-focused  em¬ 
ployees.  At  many  small  papers,  every  hire 
counts.  It’s  long  been  common  practice  to 
look  for  people  able  to  do  multiple  tasks. 


9  When  the  w,vr  m  i's 
fi-osE  TO  iio.ME  From  a 
Shoptalk  by  syndicated 
columnist  Judy  Halone:  m 

I’ve  seen  them  thousands  k 

of  times  —  their  photos  laid  Army  Spc.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  ii 
out  across  the  pages  of  our  hsQ  Pf'Of  fo  I'ls  tragic  accident 
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Shoptalk 


The  Minneapolis  ‘Star  Tribune’  was  often  a  trendsetter,  but 
with  latest  sale  one  hopes  it  is  more  bystander  than  harbinger 

IN  THE  Twin  Cities,  the  Star  Tribune  was  airways  the  real 
pioneer.  Name  an  industry  trend  over  the  past  four  decades, 
and  chances  are  the  Minneapolis  paper  was  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  to  experience  it.  From  restructured  news¬ 
rooms  —  run  by  people  who,  it  sometimes  seemed,  were 
called  anything  but  “editor”  —  to  editorial/business  “partnerships,” 
to  its  recent  experiment  in  “editing  for  experience,”  the  Star  Tribune 
was  willing  to  try  strategies  that  were  easily  and  often  mocked  at  the 
time,  but  that  ultimately  were  embraced  almost  universally. 

So  when  it  becomes  the  first  flagship  paper  in  recent  memory,  or 


perhaps  ever,  to  be  kicked  out  of  one  of 
America’s  largest  pure-play  newspaper 
chains  for  the  most  prosaic  of  financial 
reasons  —  to  create  a  tax  loss  —  attention 
must  be  paid.  At  a  time  when  everyone 
in  the  industry  is  speculating 
about  publicly  held  chains 
breaking  apart  and  private 
money  rushing  in,  here  comes 
the  Star  Tribunes  sale  to  a 
private  equity  firm  new  to 
newspapers.  Is  this  paper  once 
more  a  harbinger  of  changes 
in  the  industry,  or  simply  a 
bystander  at  the  scene  of  a 
freak  accident  of  economics? 

The  circumstances  that 
surround  the  dumping  of  the  Star  Tribune 
are  unusual,  to  be  sure.  The  McClatchy 
Co.,  facing  a  big  tax  bill  as  it  digests  the  20 
Knight  Ridder  Inc.  papers  it  is  keeping, 
sold  the  paper  for  a  mere  $530  million 
to  Avista  Capital  Partners  (seep.  8),  and 
picked  up  a  $160  million  tax  write-off  in 
the  process,  with  a  very  low  EBITDA.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  CEO  Gar>’  Pruitt  said  this  biggest 
paper  in  the  company  was  its  worst¬ 
performing.  That  was  quite  a  change  in 
tone  from  a  chain  that  just  eight  years 


before  spent  $1.2  billion  to  buy  the  last 
jewel  among  the  Cowles  family’s  dwin¬ 
dling  newspaper  holdings. 

“That  disparagement  is  interesting, 
because  I  know  when  they  bought  the 
paper  the  profits  were  much 
higher,  and  the  figures  I  saw 
before  I  left  were  far  greater,” 
Tim  McGuire  says  from  his 
new  digs  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
“Something  has  happened  in 
the  those  five  years.” 

McGuire  is  the  recently 
appointed  Frank  Russell  Chair 
for  the  business  of  journalism 
at  Arizona  State  University’s 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications. 
But  for  10  years  (from  1992  to  2002), 
McGuire  was  editor  of  the  Star  Tribune, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  before  that  he  was 
managing  editor,  starting  at  the  old  pre¬ 
merger  afternoon  Star. 

Of  course,  in  the  typical  way  of  the  Star 
Tribune,  McGuire’s  title  wasn’t  always  just 
editor.  For  a  while  in  the  mid-1990s,  he 
headed  what  the  paper  called  its  “reader 
customer  unit.”  The  idea  —  conventional 
wisdom,  now  —  was  to  pay  attention  not 


only  to  the  content  the  reader  was  getting, 
but  the  circulation  service  as  well.  Another 
title  he  had  was  “partner.”  The  paper, 
which  at  the  time  called  itself  “Star  Tri¬ 
bune:  Newspaper  of  the  Twin  Cities,”  was 
run  by  the  publisher,  with  a  partnership 
of  the  editor,  production  director,  and 
advertising  director. 

The  beats  changed,  too.  Look  at  old 
editions  of  the  E^P  International  Year 
Book  and  you’ll  see  such  titles  as  “urban 
landscape  reporter,”  “social  issues-giving 
reporter,”  and  the  Brave  New  World-\s\\ 
“social  issues-children/mindworks.” 

Lou  Gelfand,  who  retired  a  few  years  ago 
as  the  nation’s  only  reader  representative 
who  also  was  a  Newspaper  Guild  member, 
says  the  newsroom  never  took  those  titles 
particularly  seriously.  “It  was  a  big  yak,” 
he  says.  “You  know  how  newspaper  people 
are,  they’re  pretty  caustic.” 

Yet  the  idea  of  a  fle.xible  newsroom  not 
only  prevailed  at  the  Star  Tribune,  it 
spread  throughout  the  industry.  And  some 
of  the  beats  that  sounded  hopelessly  fad¬ 
dish  at  the  time  —  like  “faith  and  values” 
or  “family  life”  —  are  now  ubiquitous. 

That  tradition  of  innovation  goes  back 
to  the  1950s  and  beyond,  McGuire  says, 
because  the  Twin  Cities  demanded  it.  “It 
all  starts,  in  my  view,  with  the  fact  that 
the  paper  is  in  a  very  sophisticated  market, 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  says.  Its  editors  “all  felt  that  you  had 
to  be  pushing  the  envelope  all  the  time, 
that  you  had  to  be  the  best.  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  deserve  experimentation  and 
innovation.  They  deserve  the  best  and 
most  sophisticated  product  that  publishers 
and  editors  can  produce.” 

Business  performance  made  editorial 
e.xjjerimentation  far  easier  in  those  days. 
Between  1991  and  199$,  classified  revenue, 
for  e.xample,  grew  an  astounding  400%  or 
so,  according  to  McGuire.  The  subsequent 
secular  collapse  of  print  classified  has  hurt 
the  Star  Tribune  particularly  hard. 

But  the  big  problem  the  Star  Tribune 
faces  now  —  one  that  other  papers  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  face  as  well  —  is  whether 
the  new  ownership  model  will  provide 
the  resources  the  paper  needs  to  perform 
at  a  constantly  innovating  level.  Because, 
McGuire  notes,  the  audience  is  not  going 
to  get  less  demanding:  “That’s  what  scares 
me  in  this  time  of  tumult  and  change.”  11 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
vwvw.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


iDCcfrated 

Color 

Control 

Solntions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Dauphin  Graphic  Machines,  Inc. 

A  PAMAKCO  TtCHNOLOCIES  COMPANY 

PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
wvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders. 
With  24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive 
parts  inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer 
care  and  satisfaction  of  American  made  products. 


k$fM9€R  Of  THf  mULLfm  MAHTIMI  QmOUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
Inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


MEDl  ASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvww.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa  .com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9(X)0CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,OOOcph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpubiisher.com 
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Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

'  CLASSLFILD  AD  SALES 
Brian  Chester 
.  Sales  Director 
*  (888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERBICES- 

Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)-654-5159  . 

LIST  RENTALS  ^  , 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-73h2731 


,  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 

&  back  issues 

,(800)  562-2706 

reprints  \.  '  . 

Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

’  Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


We  understand  what  it  takes  to 
build  a  strong  team. 


Hearst  Newspapers  offers  professional 
development  in  careers  ranging  from 
advertising  and  marketing  to  IT  and 
editorial.  Our  newspapers  across  the 


By  investing  in  the  strength  of  our  team 
today,  Hearst  Newspapers  sets  a  clear 
course  for  future  success. 


At  Hearst  Newspapers,  identifying 
and  hiring  promising  professionals 
is  only  the  beginning.  We  also  develop 
and  empower  talent  through  ongoing 
enrichment  programs.  From  executive 
management  training  at  our  New  York 
headquarters  to  leadership  development 
courses  at  our  newspapers,  we  invest  in 
resources  that  promote  individual  and 
team  growth. 


country  share  best  practices,  such  as  the 
advertising  sales  training  program  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  which  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  newspaper  group. 
Many  of  our  newspapers  partner  with 
the  American  Press  Institute  and  Poynter 
to  provide  training,  and  we  created  the 
Hearst  Fellowship  Program  to  grow  our 
own  talent  though  hands-on  experience 
in  our  newsrooms. 


